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HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The CON- 
CLUDING MERTING of the SESSION will be held at 22, ALBE- 
MARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDN Lieet June 20, at 8 P.x. . 
when a Paper, gl Cairene Fulk-lore,” eres read by the Rev. 
Prof A. 8 MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincota’ 8 Inn, W.C., June 7, 1500. 


yas ROSKIN COLLECTION of TURNERS.— 
The EXHIBITION of SEVEN CY WATER COLOURS by J. M. W. 
TURNER. ICA, forming the COLLECLION of the late JOHN RUSKIN, 
is NOW OPEN. at the FINE-ART SUCIKTY'S, 148, New Bond Street. 








[ue ROYAL SOCIET Lt of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pal 1 East, S.W. (near the National 
Gallery). The 129rn SUMMER EXHIBE TION Now OPEN from 10 to 6. 


PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 
FezEXsc H GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 





NOW OPEN. the EIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBI TION of PICTURES 
by BRITISH and FUREIGN ARTISTS, from 9.30 to6. Admission 1s. 


OVE and DEATH, by G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


4 

ROBERT DUNTHORNE has the honour to announce that the 
PROUFS are NOW READY of FRANK SHORT’S MEZZOTINT.— 
The REMBRANDI GALLERY, 5, Vigo Street, London, W 


[se ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. — 
Schiller’s ‘DEATH of WALLENSTEIN, eer by Coleridge. 
ACTED for the FIRST TIME on FRIDA Vv. June 22.— 
‘Tickets of the Secrerary, 9, — ay South Sediene, 8.W. 
—Last Performance of the Season 


ppoouse:. sLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE 


The above Home has been established for the benetts of Booksellers, 
pong’ Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
e had furnished, with cooking and at very d 

Gages per week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight's sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 




















and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTUN. 

Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Tommporsry. Assistance 
principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa, 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi nny and gives 
three votes for life at all h d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





Every man and ro irrigg rottre the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wh oO is entitled to 

come a Member uw upon — of Five Shillings “annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
hewspapers. 





I IBRARIAN WANTED for important PUBLIC 
4 LIBRARY in SOUTH AFRICA. Should be unmarried. Must 
have good qualifications and experience. Commencing salary 240/.— 
Apply to Crry Linrarian, Nottingham. 


IFE MASTER, DRAWING and PAINTING, to 

4 TAKE CHARGER of LIFE CLASSES in an important SCOTTISH 

ee Masrer, Agence Havas, 96, Queen Street, Cheap- 
5 ndon. 


(PECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Se. 
The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. — = ape 
must be sent in tothe Parncrrat not later than JULY 2. Salary 1 
per annum. 
Statement of duties, and other a will be forwarded upon 
application to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


Cry of NORWICH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECOND MASTER OF THE ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Technical Instruction Committee of the Corporation invite 
applications for the above position in the TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
now in course of erection The present School of Art, and the Art 
Classes conducted by the School Board. are being taken over by the 
Committee. Applicants must be under ‘'wenty-five Years of age. ‘They 
must be qualified Art Masters, and in addition must have nae experience 
in the teaching of some portions of ‘Technical Art Work. 














FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRIIZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVKE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAIN RAPHAEL, TUURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








4 RANCE.—Best School in Brittany —Preparation 
for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only Six Boarders 
taken. Individual attention. Rapid progre<s. List of successes, with 
testimonials and references, sent on application.—J. 8. De Bay, Le 
Petit Verger. St. Servan, Brittany. 


M4D4ME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors. 
( AVA den Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries for BRITIS 

ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Ejucational Homes recommended.—14l, Regent Street, W. 


TTHE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WUMEN STUDENTS. 


Rooms, 36 to 50 Guineas the Session, 33 Weeks.—Apply to the 
Warden: Mise H. M. STEPHEN. 

















salary 150/. per annum —Forms of application and +a Eh particulars 
can be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped foolscap 
envelope. ‘The last day for receiving applications is JULY 6 next. 
ILLIAM GANNON, M.A., Principal. 
City Engineer's Office, Norwich, June 11, 1900. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 
The Technical Education Board is prepared to receive applications 
for the iy depen of an ASSISTANT TEACHER (LADY) in ae 
DAY DEPARTMENT of the CAMBERW ELL SCHOOL, of ARTS 








with a good knowledge of General Design will be’ preferred. 
duties will commence on SEPCEMBER 24 next, and the remuneration 
will be paid Monthly at the rate of 45/. the Session of about Ten Months. 
—Applications must be made on or before JUNE 28, on forms which 
can be obtained from the een 
GARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 
116, St. Martin’s Lane, W. Ny p 8, 1900. 


NOUNTY BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in ENGLISH 
and CLASSICS, at a commencing salary of 1501. per annum. 

Candidates must have read the circular. giving particulars of the 
duties attached to the post, which can be obtained from the Parncrpat, 
Municipal ‘Technical Institute, West Ham, London, 

The applications must be sent to the Principal. at the above address, 
80 as to reach him before noon on JUNE 30, 

By order Ot th- Council 
ED. OoILLEARY, Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, West Ham, E., June rh 1900. 





The Annuitants now number thirty-six, the men Assaphbiel 251 and 
the women 20/. per annum each. ‘These Pensions, no to 
800l. per annum, are all pci from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Peacton Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides pensions of 20/. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

The “Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 25/, and one 
woman 201. 

Temporary Relief is given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may d for Members. 
pa etd is made and relief awarded in accordance with the merits of 

WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
i Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


JPAMILY PORTRAITS ‘or other Pictures by 

Ancient and Modern Masters COPIED in OILS by a former 
Student and Medalist of the Royal Academy —Address SyLvanvs, care 
of Mr. H. Tarrant, 39, St. John's Park Mansions, Pembertoa Gardens, 
Upper Holloway, N. 


AN'TED, by a GENTLEMAN accustomed to 
Literary and Official Work, a POST as SUB-EDITOR, CORRE- 
SPONDENT, or any similar position, either in a Publishing "House or 
House of Business, or to Private Gentleman. Excellent references.— 
Application, by letter, B., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


IBRARIAN or SECRETARY.— The LIBRARIAN 

4 of TUYNBEE HALL, London, E. (32), desires ENGAGEMENT 

én or near London (1201.). Eight years’ experience. Refereoces to Dr. 

Richard Garnett, C.B., and Canon Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall.— 
Apply Linnarian, ‘Toynbee Hall. 


ITERARY and SECRETARIAL AID 

4 Se ee Four, and sometimes Five Days Weekly— 

in Revising and Pre for Pablication Diaries of ‘Travel, &c.— 
Address M., Willing’s, 162, iccadilly, W. 


[HE TRUSTEES and GUARDIANS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE require the services of 2 MARRIED 
COUPLE, without encumbrance, or ‘i WU SISTERS, to et ary 
of the BIRTHPLACE and attend to Visitors from JULY 9, 1900. 
Cottage adjoining the Birthplace will be provided, with Coal, Gas, wa 
Wi ater, free. Joint ; salary 100/. per annum, payable Monthly. -_ Written 
ith ials (limited to three), to be addressed to 
Ricuarp Savace. Secretary and Librarian, Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 
No canvassing allowed. 























AMENDED NOTICE. 
QS BDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT 
at the end of the present term, owing to the resignation, of the Head 
Master, Mr. Hart 

The income ~| ‘the Head Master arises from a fixed stipend of 2001. a 
year and 4/ head money per Scholar. There are now 210 Scholars in 
the School. The Head Master has also an excellent Boarding House 
free of rent and rates and taxes, accommodating Forty Boarders. The 
Boarding House fee, apart from tuition, is 55/. The = includes 
Five Boarding Houses, with a beautiful Chapel recently built. 

‘The Head Master must be a University Graduate 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed 


‘orty. 

Further information and copies of the scheme may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. Roxinson, Sedbergh, R.S.0., to 
whom candidates shall forward their applications, together with 
information as to age, qualifications, &c , and twenty printed copies of 
references or of testimonials, before J TLY 7. 

The Governors will meet for election on JULY a on which day 
eis to candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbe: 

Head Master will be expected to enter aon his duties on 

SEPTEMBER 20 20. 1900. 

Sedbergh, KS.O., June 12, 1900. 


W ESTMINSTERSCHOOL.-An EXAMINATION 

will be held on JULY 3, 4. and 5, to FILL UP not less than 
FOUR RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and ONE EXHIBITION.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 





v ICTORIA UNIV RSE r Y. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


UNIVERSITY H L L, 

for RESIDENCE of WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. Peasz, University Hall, 163, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The PROPRIETOR of a well- 

established ‘apart se JOURNAL would be glad to eater 

into Sapa rp with UNIVERSITY or LITERARY MAN who 

could ‘TAKE a SHARE in the an and provide moderate capital. 

Highest veserenste given and required. Fullest information supplied 

to Principals.—Address, by letter, in first instance, A. B., Box 2315, 
Sell’s Advertising Agency, Fleet Street, E.C. 


IPLENDID and UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY.—A 
CHRISTIAN LADY or GENTLEMAN, having a FEW THOU- 
SAND POUNDS to INVKST, can obtain very great rare profit 
without any risk, at the same time doing much gee pply, in 
strictest confidence, to J. F., 17, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, ten 


I NVESTMENT with OCCUPATION.—A 
GENTLEMAN, with 2,000/. to 3,0001., REQUIRED, in a small but 
genuine undertaking Suit one desiring light, gentlemanly occapation 
for spare time combined with good paying in.estment. Advertiser is 
a al 1-known Professional Man, and can give every assarance of bona 
ides. Principals only treated with.—Address, in confidence, Iora, 149, 
Strand, W.C. 


WISH to find some PERSON who will have an 

ARTICLE published for me in a good LONDON MAGAZINE.— 
Address, stating terms and a reference, Lominick Browne, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 


igh paleng ers .—MSS. COPIED, from 10d. per 

1,000 words, in a new and effective style ‘which, by arresting 
attention, gives the MS a special chance.—Please write for Specimen 
to the Vicrogia ‘yre-Warrine Co., 18, Borough High Street, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


QEonts AND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 























TIVYPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
'Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages) Authors’ references ‘Terms, ls 3d. per 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.K. 


PyvrE- WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS, &c. Usual terms. 

Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss SIKEs, 

West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
Ww. 








KENTIGERN’S HOSTEL, St. Andrews, N. B.— 
e The OLD KENTIGERNIANS’ Pe ee ASSOCIATION offers 
an EXHIBILION of 201. at 8S. KENTIGERN’'S HOSTEL, in OCTOBER 
NEXT, to a Student wishing to take the St. Andrews M.A. Degree. 
APP e “a particulars before JULY 1, to Miss F. Hinp ey, 31, Alleyn 
Park 


THe CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 


The object of this College is to give a professional training to 
d Women who intend to In addition to the course of 








BokouGH of ACCRINGTON. 


W ANTED, a GENTLEMAN to act as CHIEF LIBRARIAN for the 
MUNICIPAL PUBL IC FREE LIBRARY. Salary 1041. 

Applicants must have hd active experience in the work of a Public 
Free Library, and be competent to organize a New Librar ry. 

Applications, with not more than three recent a to be 
ent in to the undersigned not later than es 30th insta: 


AIT KEN. “Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Accrington, June 14, 1900. 








training, it offers the advantages of a college life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 
The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
pear opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge 
Pe ry are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars 
for Scholarships, and Bursaries may be 
obtained on appuiention to the PrixcipaL, Wollaston Koad, Cambridge. 











VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

th rac = despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Sy ~ : o.—tales E. Trcar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, Ww Gstablished 1884. 





Yee- -WRITING.—10d. per 1,000 words, includ- 

ing good er. AUTHORS’ and GENERAL MSS. Best Nechire. 
Civeulare Ss <r, vee 1 Authors’ testimonials.—F. Maso» C:arge 
Road, Egham, Surrey. 


\Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of News r Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
'e (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
a Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
, OR app 
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k. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 
falisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet’ Street, 
Is pre’ d to consider MSS. for the coming Season. Authors desirous 
of Publishing on their own account can, by applying to Mr. Drane, 
receive fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen’s profits and com- 
missions. No fees charged for reading, &c. Magazines and Periodicals 
published on a low commnlasion. 





HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. roposed Agreements. 
mates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. pi laced 

with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. wv b years’ proctical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from ye Authors en — to 

Mr. A. M. Burcuns. Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 








A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
JRMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PrkiopicaL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


(yazatocus of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
rices 1. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. IV. ay. forTRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VILL. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. oe 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitszert & Frep, 67, ‘Moorgate 
Street, London, B.C. 


L Lis & ELVE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


IATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens. Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and K Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent tt free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of rans out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 




















CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of 
LITERATURE. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 598, just published, for JUNE. 


Post free from 
MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C., or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


GELLING OFF, previous to Retiring at Expiration 
of now Short Lease of Premises.—Dickens’s Household Words, 
17 vols. 20s.—Martin’s Prince Consort, 5 vols. 12s —100 vols. strongly 
bound Magazines, 20s.—Blackie’s Imperial Dictionary, 2 large vols. 12s. 
(cost 5i.)—Blackie’s Imperial Gazetteer, 2 thick vols 10s. (cost 5i.)— 
eines roger Europe, 5 vols. half-morocco, 41. 10s (cost 201. )—Globe Ency- 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 97. (Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically ad Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EVITION DE 
LUXE, on Dateh Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 








The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BKRLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSKL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHOKST, THU- 

ANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
MvU>P!I8’s LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free or application. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 








clopwdia, nice Set, 20s (cost 6/.)—100 vols. Travels, Tales, Bi 
all sound and clean vols. 21. (cost nearly 20/ )—Alford’s Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, 5 vols. 20s —Rogers’s Poems, ‘Turner's exquisite Plates, 123 — 
‘Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archwological Notes, 
grand Set, 18 vols. 41 —Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 4 large vols 
9s. (cost 10, ae Lamp, famous Catholic Journal, 70 vols. 9!.—The 
Month, 60 vols. 12/.—The Tablet, 50 vols. 9! —The Rambler, 30 vols. 51.— 
Town Crier, 45 vols. 91.--Dart, 40 vols. 41 —All the Year Round, 70 vols. 
cloth, nice as new, 12/.—Camden’s Britannia, folio, 20s —The Lancet, 
60 vols. 30s —W alpole’ 8s Works, 5 vols. 4to. 4/ (cost 20/.)—Grand old 
Ovid, 20s.— Homer, 10 vols. 4to. calf, 30s. (cost 201). Bargains to clear 
off Stock before Retiring from Book Trade. 
CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Birmingham. 





OR SALE, new half-morocco bound Edition 

(NINTH) ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, with Oak Revolving 
or Can be seen. What offers? —Apply X. Y. Z, 31, Lombara 
treet. 


To BE LET or SvuLD.—ILKLEY COLLEGE 

ESTATE, ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE, comprising Principal's Dwell- 
ing-house (large), Hall, Schoolrooms, Dining Hall, Classrooms, Lava- 
tories, Bathrooms, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Domestic Offices, and 
extensive Premises, all substantially built of stone. The Grounds are 
tastefully laid out, and comprise an area, including site of Buildings, of 
about 6,290 square yards. Ilkley is renowned as a hewlth resort, and 
the Premises command an extensive view of the valley of the W harfe, 
and are admirably adapted for a high-class School. With a small outlay 
the Property — be converted into a first-class Hydropathic Estab- 
lishment, large Hotel, Boarding-House, Hospital, or other Peas 
—For particulars apply to Messrs. Gannrras as, THrtnc & Co, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W., or W. M. W. F. fe ecb Solicitor, 
Piccadilly, Bradford. 





T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand. W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1€54, Gerrard. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or oman 

Authors should note that The Leedenhall’ Pres ss, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 

‘T B4CR BRAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LUNDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

eee Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

SPACIOUS was DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 


Sales bp Auction. 


The valuable Collection of Violins formed by J. VINE. 
POMEROY, E:q., of Clifton, Bristol, 1 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their ee yee ang get -% re, WC. on 
TUESDAY, June 19, at ten minu t 1 o'cloc! prec sely, 
valuable COLLECTION of VIOLINS. VIOLAS, VIOLONCELDS, ind 
DOUBLE KASSES, including the property of J. VINER POMEK KUY, 
Esq_, of Clifton, Bristol, comprising c .vice Examples of 


Retts Foster Lupot 
Castagneri Guarnerius Pique 
Fendt Gagliano and many others, 


with the Bows and Cases, the whole of which are guaranteed 

Purchaser according to the description in Catalogue. ied 
Catalogues may be had. On view the Saturday ‘na Monday pri. r, 

and morning of Sale. . 





Library of the late 4" ms PULMAN, Exq., formerly Librarian 
House of Loras. 


ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
oie ON, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 21, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late J. H. PULMAN, Esq, 
formerly Librari: to the House of Lords, comprising Works og 
Biography, Travel, Military Subjects, India, Science, Napoleo: 
Natural History, &c’, and including Dictionary of National Biogra ~ oy 
vols, 1-53—Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supplement, 16 vols. Vanity 
Fair Album, 33 vols.—Punch, 44 vols.— Black wood's Mogazine— Fronde’s 
England—Prescott’s Works—Alison’s Europe - Quarterly Review—Max 
Miller's Sacred Books of the East, 47 vols —Holy Hible, with Speaker's 
Commentary—Morris’s British Birds—Turner Gallery—Britton’s Cathe- 
dral Antiquities—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. 


Catalog on i 





PP 





Jewellery, pred Silver and Sheffield Plate, China, 
Objects of Art, and Furniture, 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, a a Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 21, and Following I minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ANTIQUE SIL ER, consisting 

. . Tea and Coffee Pots, itat-lail 


Flower Vases, Fruit Dishes, &c.— Sheffield Piate, comprising 
Candelabra, Corinthian Column Candlesticks, Entrée and Vezetable 
ee = Cruets, Fish and Dessert Knives and Forks, &c.—Jewellery : 
Krooches, Farrings, Rings, Pins, Links, Bracelets, &c., Set in 
Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies, and other Precious Stones—several hand- 
some Gold and Silver English Watches -a few Gold and Silver Coins 
and Medals—China: several Dinner and Dessert Services — Patch 
Boxes—Decorative Plates and Cups—Dresden and Sévres Grouns; also 
Miscellaneous Objects, comprising Needlework Samplers Bronzes, 
Miniatures—Carvings in Wood and lyory—Antique Lace— Vestments— 
Altar Cloths—a Set of Persian , Armour—Antique Pistols, &c —and 
Furniture. Ch Chairs, Tables, Mirrors 
—a Pair or French Jardiniéres, &c. 
— may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 
le. 








Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square 
TUESDAY, June 26, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage Pianofortes, Har- 
moniums, and Or rgans—Double and Single Action Harps—Old Italian 
and other Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Doub'e Kasses— Cg 
Mandolines, Banjos, and Autoharps — and Brass and Wood Wi 
Instruments. 
Catalogues may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 





Library of the late Dr. CARFRAE, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 28, and Following Day. at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock previsely, the LIBRAKY of the late Dr. CARFRAE, com- 
prising English and Foreign Books in all branches of Literature. 


Catalogues in preparati 








Manuscripts, Mote- Books, Sc , formerly the sa of 
Mrs. GARKICK, widow of Vavid Garrick 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will “include 
in their an of JUNE 28 an interesting SERIES of MSS., 
NOTE-BOOKsS, fOGRAPH LETTERS, and other DOCUMENTS, 

formerly the prameeny of Mrs. GARRICK, widow of David Garrick, 

including a long series of Diaries (1747 to 1776), containing Lists of 

Plays at Drury Lane, with Notes on the Actors—Shakespearean and 

other Plays, with Stage Directions, &c., by David Garrick—MS. Plays— 

Autograph Letters from Hannah Moore to Mrs. Garrick—the Marriage 

Certificate of David Garrick and Eva Maria Vv violette— Autograph Letters 





from Mrs. Siddons, Garrick, &c. — also grap 
including General Monk, Philip II. of Spain, &e. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 
by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James’s Square, the 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely: — 

On MONDAY, June 18, the SEFTON HOUSE 
cone of WINES and choice 1889 CHAMPAGNES from :Private 

e " 

On TUESDAY, June 19, the OLD ENGLISH 
and other DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, and OBJECTS 
of ART of the late Viscountess LISMORE, 

On WEDNESDAY, June 20, the COLLECTION 
of PLATE of the late J. H. MANNERS sU TON, Esq., by direction of 
the Judge. 

On THURSDAY, June 21, and FRIDAY, 
June 22, OLD CHINESE MOUNTED PORCELAIN, EMBROIDERIES, 
and FURNITURE, the Property of a French Collector. 

On FRIDAY, | June 22, OLD BRUSSELS 
TAPESTRY, the Pro yofa Nobleman, PORCELAIN, ;DECORA- 
TIVE OBJECTS, and CRNITURE 

On SATURDAY, Jure 23, the choice COLLEC- 
ovat of MODERN PICTURES and DRAW INGS of J. A. BAUMBACH, 

Sq, 





Frat TO LET, overlooking Battersea Park.— 
Sunny, cheerful, and healthy. Rent, inclusive, 82. Eight Rooms, 
Rath, Hot and Cold, &c. gee ae between 12 and 4, at ll, Stafford 
Mansions, Albert Bridge Road, 8 





XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 

MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 

raring Mag A a a Residence in eat “5 or Seaside, not 
y-five miles m on.—. FP. 

Bream’s Buildings, B.C, pst pply Athenzum Press, 





1X STORIES related by Max V. POCHHAMMER. 
With an Appreciation by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. Illus- 
trated by Ambrose Dudley. I. The Minister's gee Il. The 
Soldier's Stratagem. III. A Perplexing Patient. 1V. The Prolessor's 
Peril. V. The sailor’s Sacrifice. VI. ‘*No!” London: The Leaden- 
hall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. [ Mhree-and-Sixpence. 


(THE PRINCIPLES of WARFARE. By H. O. 


BLAKER. London: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 
(One Shilling. 





Street, E.C. 





On SATURDAY, June 23 (after the Sale of the 
Collection of the late J. A. Baumbach, Fsq.), important MODERN 
PICTURES, the Property of R. ARNOT, Esq 

On MONDAY, June 25, OLD PORTRAITS and 
PICTURES from the ‘COLLECTION of the late Sir J. COCKBURN 
Bart., THOMAS SCOTT, Esq., and others, 

On SATURDAY, June 30, important MODERN 
PICTURES of J. J. ‘BROWN, Esq, deceased, 
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TUESDAY, June 19. 


The Remaining Portion of the well-known Collection of British 
Lepidoptera formed by P. M. BRIGHT, Esq., of Bourne- 
mouth; also witli be included the Collection of British 
Lepidoptera Penton ad by W. DUPPA CROTCH, Esq.; 
and other Properties. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, on TUESDAY, June 19, at half- 
past 12 o'clock. 
On view ¢ay prior from 10 till 4and morning of Sale. Catalogues had 
on application post free 


A Portion‘of the Library of ny oe Lord CHARL &Ss! 
*PELHAM CLINTON. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Splan Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY. June 29, and Following Day, at 
clock precisely. a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the tate Lord 
cH ceied PELHAM ee (sold by order of the Executors), com- 
Eat 4 Or | Works — First Editions of the 
Yorks of Lever. Sir w. Mcckigte oreaas ene Sir Walter Scott, Miss 
Burney, Byron, &c. — Poetry — History—Voyages and ae FR 
trated Works; the LIBRARY of the late EDWARD CHAR 
HULME, Esq., F.K.C.S8. (sold in accordance with the will of the od 
ceased), ‘comprising Numismatic. Archeological, Historical, and finely 








WEUNESDAY, June 20. 
THE GREAT EGG SALE. 


Anunrecorded Eyg of the Great Auk, probably the finest ever 
offered for Sule; also the Collection of Kggs formed by 
MUNT, Esq. -. containing, with other rarities, another 
Specimen of the Great Auk, Swallow-Tutled Kite’ Sabine’s 
Gull, Spine-Tutled Swift, Sc.; the Collection of Eggs of the 
Rev. A. FURNEAUX ; and several other Properties. 


k. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Grest Rooms, 38. King Street. Covent Garden, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 20, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had on epplication post free. 


FRIDAY NEXT, June 22. 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 28, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, June 22, at half-past 12 o'clock, CAMERAS and 
LENSES by well- known Makers— 3,000 Havana Cigars—— Telescopes— 
Microscopes — Opera and Race Glasses—and other Scientific and 
Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior ney ek 2till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had on application post fr 








WEDNESDAY, June 27. 
THE VERTUE-TEBB COLLECTION. 

A unique Collection of Mastodon, Elephant, and other Teeth—- 
Bird, Animal, and Fish prem and ‘Skulls—Agates and 
other beaut: ful Dolished Specimens—a choice Assortment of 
Flint, Bronze, and Copper Implements—Cabinet of 600 
Species of Picked Olives—Cabinets, Sc. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 27, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


On view day prior from 12 till4and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application post free. 








Porcelain and Pottery, Jewellery, Enamels, Miniatures, 
a Stradivarius Violin, the Property of a Lady. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Well 


Works—Archeological Journal, 55 vols —Early Englishvlext 
Society’s Publications, 67 vols —Arundel Society's Publications; a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of Dr. A H. JAPP, comprising Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and ‘Topographical Works—First Editions of 
scarce Works by R_ L. Stevenson, Swinburne, Morris, George Eliot, 
Lever, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, KF. B. Browning, &c.—Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols. First Edition, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Miscellaneous and Modern Books —Selection from an 
Editor’s Library, §c. 


ME&SSs8s. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on WEDNESDAY. 
June 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

ding a small Collecti of Works on America aud Hooke in 
General Literature; also MOD&SRN BUOKS (chiefly new, in cloth), 
comprising 220 Fleay’s English Drama, 2 vols. 1i. 10s.—11 Chaffers’s 
Marks on Petterv, 2/. 2s.—150 Black’s Horse Racing, 14s. — 
100 Somerville’s The Chase, 6s.—1,300 Wagner's Lohengrin, 2s. 6d.— 
880 Jackson's Passion Play, 3s. 6d.—Works on Engineering and 
Electricitvy—Standard Modern Novels ani Juvenile Books—Selection 
from an Editor's Library, &. 

To be viewe4, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Topographict! and Miscellaneous Books, including a 
Library removed from the Country ant several other Priv ite 
Collections, 


ESSRs. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on ‘TUESDAY, 
June 26, and Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable TOPOGRAPHICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS KOOKS, comprising County Histories and 
other important Works on ‘Tt graphy, oe , and Antig 
—Books of Prints and other IIl d Works—Pub of the 
Learned Societies and a Collection of British Rtn Catalogues— 
Books on Natural History—Standard Foreign Works—an extensive 
Collection of Books on History, ‘Travel, Sporting, Biography, and most 
Mi Branches of English Literature, many in calf and morocco 
inding. 








Catalogues are preparing. 





Unique Specimen Fourteenth-Century Architecture in an 
excellent state of preservation, 
MAIDSTONE, with:n easy w tking distance of the Railway 
Stations, an hour and a half from London. 

The interesting FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known as the College of 
All Saints, comprising a picturesque stone-built Residence, with 
accommodation fora moderate-sized Family, besides the Gate-House, 
other Buildings, and Stabling, delightful old Garden on the bank of 
the River Medway, and a useful Paddock, in all nearly Two Acres. 





Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 18, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock Precisely. ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN and 
POTLERY—Jewellery—Enamels—Miniatures—Silver and Electro Plate 
and other Works of Art, and a few eh heath Stradivarius Violin, 
the Property of a LADY ; a GOLD SNUFF-HOX, given by Napoleon on 
his i to Dr. Arnott, and now the Property of a NOBLE- 
MA 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ly desirable either for occupation or investment. 


Fy4me tos & SONS will SELL the above by 
at the Mart, London, E.C., on JULY 17, at 2 o'clock 
(unless previously sold by private Treaty). 
Particulars and conditions of Sale of Messrs. Brennan & Brennan, 
Solicitors. Maidstone, and of the Auctioneers, Hamrron & Sons (Ltd.), 
1, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 








The Collection of Illuminated and other Manuscripts, the 
Property of a Gentleman in Austro-Hungary. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will 8ELL ‘gd AUCTION, at their tad No. 18, Wellington 

Street. Strand, W C..on WEDNESDAY. June t 1 o'clock precisely, 

an interesting PORTION of the valuable GOLLECTION ef ILLU- 

MINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS and EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 
with WOODCUTS, the Property of a Gentleman in Austro-Hungary. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable and select Stock of Books of the late 
Mr. FRANCIS HAKVEY, of 4, St. James's Street, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C ,on THURSDAY, June 21, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock p ecisely, the valuable and select STOCK of BOOKS of the 
late Mr. FRANCIS HARVEY, of 4, 8t James’s Street. 8. W., comprising 
First Editions of the Writings of Browning, Coleridge, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, &c —Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank— 
Original Drawings by H.K Krowne—Extra-illustrated Books. including 
Byron’s Works and Life, Larwood's London Parks, Johnson's Life of 
Pope, Life of David RKoberts—A remarkable Series of Caricatures by 
Gillray and Rowlandson, Chronologically Arranged—a large Collection 
of the Engraved Works of Hogarth, in various states—fine Books of 
Prints, including Proof Impressions of Tarner’s Lilustrations to Scott’s 
Works and to Rogers's Italy and Poems—rare Tracts relating to the 
Pretender—Early Quarto Piays—Shakespeare’s Works, Second Folio— 
Works on Costume—Dramatic Literature—Roberts'’s Holy Land, 
Egypt and Nubia, Coloured Copies—Musée Francais, proofs—a tine 
Series of the Original Editions of Leigh Hunt’s Works, &c., mostly in 
fine Bindings by F. bedford, Kiviere, and other eminent binders. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late H. VIRTUE-TEBBS, Esq. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC, on MONDAY, June 25, and Following Day, at 


.1 o'clock precisely, the valuable L!KRARY of the late H. VIKTUE 


TEBRS, Esq , comprising First Editions of the Writings of Matthew 
Arnold, Robert and Here eh Karrett Browning. W. Morris, Swinburne, 
‘Tennyson, Wordsworth, G. Rossetti, including some Presentation 
Copies—Keats's Poems, lendrwane and Lamia, First Editions—Shelley’s 
Queen Mab, First Edition—Ruskin’s Modern Fainters, Stones of Venice, 
&c —Columna, Hypnervtomachia Poliphili, Aldus, 1499— eee other Early 
Printed Books—Hooks issued from the K Pre: 

Chaucer's Works—Thackeray's Essay on George Graikabank: extra 
illustrated—Early Bibles and ‘Testaments—Manuseripts— Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club P many of 
which were exhibited at the Burlington Mine Ate Club—Frank Short's 
‘Turner's Liber Studiorum, picked impressions—Works on Art, Anti- 
quities, History, Biography, London Maps. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The Collection of Coins of the late Rev. J. H. POLLEXFEN. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 26, and ‘I'wo Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the important and well-known SERIES of 
SCOTC H_ COINS in GOLD, SILVER. and COPPER formed by the late 
Rev. J. H. POLLEXFEN. This well-known collection, so frequently 
mentioned by the late E. Burns in his work on the Scottish coins, 
‘contains many pieces of the highest rarity; also a small Series of 
English Coins in Gold and Silver, and a few Roman Coins, together 
with a fine Selection of Tokens, including Proofs in Silver and Copper. 





JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


—— 
NEW NOVEL BY MAURUS JOKAI, THE FAMOUS HUNGARIAN 
NOVELIST. 


DEBTS OF HONOR. 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 6s. 
Author of ‘The Poor Plutocrats,’ ‘Pretty Michal,’ &¢. 
With specially ENGRAVED PORTRAIT of Dr. and Madame JOKAI. 


DEBTS OF HONOR. 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 
Author of ‘ Black Diamonds,’ ‘The Green Book,’;&c. 6s. 


PIRST REVIEW.—“ Another of those studies of — life in 
Hungary in which J6kai shows at his best.”—Morning Posi 


A FASCINATING AND POWERFUL ROMANCE. 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 6s. 


ENTITLED 


CAPTAIN SATAN. From the French 


of LOUIS LLET. bon A ite ENGRAVED PORTRAIT 
of CYRANO. bE BERGE. 
“A delightful book. So oraais delineated foo ce dy ramatis persone. 
are the the of 
te ‘tale, that it is impossible to skip one palo or to lay down the 
volume until the last words are read. "—Daily Telegraph. 


A FAMOUS POLISH NOVEL. 


ANIMA VILIS. By Marya Rodziewicz. 
A Tale of the Great Siberian Steppe. ‘Translated from the Original 
Polish by Count 8S. C. DE SOLSSONS. 6s. With a fine Photo- 
gravure of the Author. 

“Full of interest. Miss Rodsiewicz writes in a vivid, terse, and 
interesting style. The book ‘grips’ the reader from first to last.” 
Western Mercury. 
FASCINATING CRIMINAL STORIES. 


IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 6s. Author of ‘Forbidden by w,’ 
“The Chronicles of Newgate,’ &c. 

‘‘ A lively and varied series of stories of cosmopolitan crime, with 

plenty of mixed adventure and sensation. Such stories always fascinate, 

and Major Arthur Griffiths knows how to tell them.’’—Pall Mall Garette. 


“SOME NOTICES OF RECENT JOHNSONIAN LITERATURE.” 


JOHNSON and his CIRCLE. By 
the Rev. JAMES W. HOSTE, M.A , 

“‘ An interesting anda welcome addition to = Johnsonian literature. 
A chatty little volume. The men of rank, literary and otherwise, with 
whom the great man came into close relation supplies Mr. Hoste with 
ample ‘ material,’ of which he makes skilful use.”—Church Bells. 








London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E,C. 





~ ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


In large{8vo. handsomely bound in cloth and fu!ly 
illustrated, price 15s. net, 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD and 


ITS ASSOCIATIONS. By Mrs. CAROLINE 
WHITE. With numerous Illustrations of 
Emivent Persons, Historic Houses, and Pic- 
turesque Localities, 

“* To adapt to the occasion a consecrated criticism, it is a 
work which no Hampstead gentleman’s library should be 
without.”’— Saturday Keview. 

“*A volume which will interest those who never visited 
Hampstead; while those readers who ars familiar with it, 
and love the place for its beauty and associations, will be 
carried away by the author's , appreciative enthusiasm and 
her fresh and vivid narration.’ — Weekly Sun. 

“Mrs. White has interwoven her anecdotes of persons 
deftly into the descriptions of the interesting places and 
houses in which Hampsteai abounds.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE POPOLAR 
COUNTY HISTORY” SERIES 
In demy 8vo. price 7s, 6d.; roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; 
Large-Paper Copies, 21s net each vol. 
A HISTORY of SURREY. By 


HENRY ELLIUT MALDEN, M.A. 





In Jarge 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
price 103. 6d. 
The 


DUAL LAND. Being a 


Collection of Verses from Many Sources for 
the Great Family of those who have been, who 
are, and who may be Bereaved. 

‘The Dual Land’ is, it is believed, the largest and most 
representative collection of poems on’ the subject of the 
future life. It contains examples of the writings of authors 
of all ages and lands, and furnishes, in a classified form, an 
anthology of the best extracts from the most eminent poets 
who have written on this serious yet hopeful subject. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS. A 


Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By F.W. BAM- 
FORD. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


SOMERLEY. Schoolboy 
Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 


BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 
WORKS BY “E. V. B.” 
TENTH EDITION. 


Bound in cloth and parchment and illustrated, 
price 5s. 


DAYS and HOURS in a GAR- 


DEN. 
‘To all who would know something of the delight that a 
garden can afford we recommend the book.” —Spectator. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Bound in parchment and illustrated, price 6s. ; 
roxburgh, 15s. 


ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the 


Ever-Living Rose, Gathered from the Poets’ 
Gardens of Many Lands. 
“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon 
which the editor must have expended a world of patience 
and taste.’”’—Glasgow Herald, 


THIRD EDITION. 


Bound in parchment and illustrated, price 5s. 


A GARDEN of PLEASURE. 


“This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and 
is full of tender thoughts and quaint fancies.’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


THIRD EDITION. 


Bound in parchment and illustrated, price 6s 


A BOOK of the HEAVENLY 


BIRTHDAYS. 

“ Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in binding 
and appearance......The quotations are all carefully selected, 
and are very beautiful.”"—Scottish Leader. 

The above Four Works can be had in a handsome old gold 
Cloth Box, price 25s. 





and 








ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
List: LIST. NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 
nen wine Guabdanat Cdl Ow: 


TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


THE HISTORY OF TOM 
JONES. ; 


By HENRY FIELDING. 
In 2 vols. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


THE REDE LECTURE, 1900. 


BYZANTINE HISTORY in the 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON, M.A. The Rede Lecture delivered 
in the Senate House, Cambridge, June 12, 
1900. 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 








BY THE LATE 
MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 
TRAVELS in WEST AFRICA. 


Second Edition. With Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo. 73s. 6d. 
SPEAKER,—‘ Perhaps the most interesting, as 
it certainly is the freshest and raciest record of 
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The Welsh People: Chapters on their Origin, 
History, Laws, Language, Literature, and 
Characteristics. With 2 Maps. By 
John Rhys and David Brynmor-Jones, 
Q.C.,M.P. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue report of the Welsh Land Commission, 

published some four years ago, was severely 

criticized in some quarters for the large 
amount of matter it included which had no 
direct bearing on questions of land tenure. 

That it had not, however, been the Govern- 

ment’s intention so to limit the inquiry might 

have been reasonably inferred from the 
expansive nature of the terms of reference 
and the presence on the Commission of Mr. 

Seebohm and Prof. Rhys—two of the greatest 

authorities in various recondite departments 

of Welsh historical research. Another 
member, Mr. Brynmor- Jones, was also 
known to be a student of the ancient laws 
of Wales. There need, therefore, have 
been no great surprise at the appearance 
in the report of chapters on the ethnology, 
the language, and the political history of 
the Welsh people. The chapters so con- 
tributed by these last two authorities form 
the nucleus of the present volume, while 
the remainder—about half the book—is new 
matter. Some will find the original taint 
of the Blue-book sufficient to account for 
the general unattractiveness of the work, 
though others may detect the cause in the 
somewhat academic tendencies of the writers. 
At all events, one finds but little of that 
popular treatment which the title leads one 
to expect, except in the last two or three 
chapters, which deal, in a general way, with 
the present literature of Wales and the social 
characteristics of its inhabitants. Barely 
one-third of the work is allotted to the 
history of the last six hundred years, while, 
on the other hand, great prominence is 
assigned to questions of origins and other 
speculations bordering on the prehistoric. 
In the treatment of the earlier periods, for 
which Prof. Rhys is obviously responsible, 





linguistic arguments play an important 
part, and readers who are not experts or 
serious students will be alarmed at the 
sight of a text bristling, for the first hun- 
dred pages, with philological equations and 
epigraphical illustrations, most of which 
could with advantage have been relegated 
to an appendix. The three opening chapters 
are occupied with an expansion and de- 
tailed defence of the ethnological views 
outlined in Prof. Rhys’s ‘Celtic Britain,’ 
and subsequently developed in his Rhind; 
Lectures on the ‘ Ethnology of the British’ 
Isles.’ The stock generalizations as to) 
the racial characteristics of the Celts are 
summarily settled by the startling con- 
clusion that the so-called Celtic races of the 
present day are ‘“‘ neither Celts nor Aryans 
of any description so much as the lineal 
representatives of the non-Aryan aborigines 
of Western Europe.” Among the Welsh 
people the Aryan element forms, we are 
told, ‘‘ but a mere sprinkling ”:— 


‘*Tf a competent ethnologist were to be sent 
round Wales to identify the individual men and 
women who seemed to him to approach what he 
should consider the Aryan type, his report would 
probably go to show that he found comparatively 
few such people, and that those few belonged 
chiefly to the old families of the land-owning 
class ; the vast majority he could only label as 
probably not Celtic, not Aryan.” 


This unidentified element the writer ascribes 
to the Picts, whose language and institu- 
tions were, he also submits, essentially 
non-Aryan. In the chapter on ‘‘ The Pictish 
Question,” Prof. Zimmer’s theory that the 
Picts traced descent through the mother 
only is supported by the cumulative evidence 
of such facts as the frequency of female 
names in the oldest Welsh and Irish genea- 
logies, the prominence accorded to women 
in the legendary account of the colonizations 
of Ireland, and the existence of a system of 
personal ‘‘incident-names,” the giving of 
which, as suggested by some passages in the 
‘Mabinogion,’ must at one time have been 
the exclusive right of the mother. On the 
other hand, there is no attempt to prove 
that this Mutterrecht might not also have 
been at one stage an Aryan institution. 
Turning to the question of language, we 
find the fact that Welsh and Irish, though 
Aryan in vocabulary, are largely non-Aryan 
in idiom (which Gaulish, however, was not) 
explained on the hypothesis that the Picts, 
when adopting the language of their Celtic 
conquerors, adhered to their own native 
idiom. All efforts to establish any affinity 
between Pictish and Basque having utterly 
failed, a new theory is advanced in an 
erudite appendix on ‘ Pre-Aryan Syntax in 
Insular Celtic,’ contributed by Prof. J. 
Morris Jones, of Bangor. By a series of 
striking comparisons, he reveals a marked 
syntactical similarity between Welsh and 
Trish on the one hand, and the Berber 
languages and ancient Egyptian on the) 
other, a parallelism which suggests that the 
non-Aryan idioms of the former group must 
have been derived from a language allied to 
the latter. We may congratulate Prof. 
Jones on having thus supplied the linguistic 
complement to the anthropological evidence 
in favour of the theory that the aborigines 
of Britain were a branch of the North 
African white race, now represented by the 





Berbers, among whom, by the way, succes- 


sion through the mother seems to have 
survived even to the present day. 

That the basis of Celtic society was, 
however, in the tribal stage, patriarchal is 
made admirably clear by Mr. Seebohm in a 
chapter on the history of Welsh land tenure. 
The rights of the “kindred” or family 
group, which was the tribal unit of occupa- 
40% of land, were vested in its patriarchal 

ead :— 


‘During the lifetime of this head of the 
group all the subordinate members of it, down 
to great-grandchildren, or second cousins, 
instead of being joint tenants of the family 
rights as regards land had apparently only 
tribal rights of maintenance. hey were re- 
garded not as, in the modern sense, joint 
owners with equal shares in the land, but rather 
as the sons and grandsons of a patriarchal family 
under the patriarchal rule of its head.” 


‘But the matter of most practical interest 


which this chapter contains is its account of 
the substitution, in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of renewable leases for the complicated 
customary tenures of the non-tribesmen, 
with the view of bringing them within some 
category of English law. This compulsory 
change of status was not effected without 
some eventual hardship, which, in fact, is 
manifestly implied in the writer’s ingeniously 
guarded conclusion that “the settlements of 
the Crown lawyers were apparently, in 
intention at least, on the whole, fair 
attempts to deal with the difficult circum- 
stances of the ancient Welsh tribal tenures.” 
But alas for ‘“‘ good intentions”! After 
a time, the substituted leases ceased to 
be renewable, probably owing to the pro- 
hibitive fines which the lords had power to 
demand. 

Of a less satisfactory character are the 
detailed analysis, in another chapter, of 
the Welsh laws, and the description, based 
thereon, of the social condition of the Welsh 
people in the tenth and immediately suc- 
ceeding centuries. There is much legal 
acumen displayed in the elucidation of 
obscure points, but the comparative method, 
which has yielded rich results in the study 
of the primitive institutions of other nations, 
should not have been so utterly ignored. 
The Brehon laws, for example, are only 
incidentally referred to, and that merely in 
a foot-note. 

Though the authors disclaim any preten- 
sion to having written a history of Wales, a 
task which, in their opinion, cannot be suc- 
cessfully performed till more progress has 
been made with the publication of Welsh 
records, still their continuous narrative of 
the vicissitudes of the Cymry down to the 
fall of Llewelyn in 1282 is probably the 
most comprehensive, and certainly the 
most trustworthy, compendium hitherto pub- 
lished of earlier Welsh history. It might, 
perhaps, be said that a somewhat too liberal 
use has been made, though not without 
adequate acknowledgment, of “‘ the excellent 
biographies of Welsh princes” by Prof. 
Tout and others in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ but in a survey of 
so many centuries it was inevitable that 
much of the research should be done by 
proxy. No labour has, however, been 
spared in the verification of statements of 
fact, and the student will specially appre- 
ciate the abundant references in the foot- 
notes. 
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With the close of the thirteenth century 
the historical narrative becomes intermittent; 
for the rest of the volume the authors limit 
their attention to certain episodes and 
special aspects of the nation’s life—the 
extension of English administration to the 
whole of Wales by the legislation of 
Henry VIII., the origin and progress of 
Nonconformity, the renewed literary 
activities of the last hundred years, and the 
educational movement which has culminated 
in the establishment of the Welsh University. 
Some topics of at least equal interest have, 
however, been either wholly omitted or 
lightly passed over, though room has been 
found to state many of the Welsh 
arguments in favour of Disestablishment, 
and to chronicle the proceedings of recent 
educational conferences. In this way 
Glendower’s revolt and the consequent 
repressive legislation of Henry IV. are 
barely mentioned ; only two short para- 
graphs are allowed for the history of the 
Church of Wales before the Reformation, 
and even the whole of Welsh literature 
before 1785 is disposed of in some three 
pages. While there is nothing better, 
perhaps, in the whole book than its account 
of the Eisteddfod as ‘‘the literary Parliament 
of Wales,” still the authors shyly abstain 
from saying anything about the Gorsedd, 
‘‘as its antiquity is contested’”’! Notable, as 
a matter of special interest at present, is the 
statement that ‘‘scores, nay, hundreds of 
Welsh books never find their way to the 
British Museum,” a state of things which 
seems to have induced the Land Commis- 
sioners to recommend the establishment 
of a Welsh national library and museum, 
in order, among other things, to preserve 
“the scattered productions of the un- 
organized publishing trade of Wales.” 

Of the two maps which the book contains, 
that of the British Isles in the first century 
attempts the location of the various tribes, 
Brythonic and Goidelic, distinguishing their 
respective areas from those still held by the 
aborigines. The other map, representing 
the cantrevs and commotes of Wales previous 
to its division into counties, is a facsimile of 
that drawn more than a hundred years ago 
by Dr. Owen Pughe. The authors state 
that it ‘“‘cannot be taken as representing 
boundaries with absolute accuracy,” but is 
chiefly intended to show ‘the geographical 
relations of the various areas.” It is far 
more likely to mislead and puzzle all who 
may be led by this statement to consult it, 
and the reproduction of such a jumble of 
errors is inexcusable, in view of our pre- 
sent fairly exact knowledge of Welsh histo- 
rical topography. Even when it was origin- 
ally published it was quaintly observed by 
Iolo Morganwg that ‘‘the commotes were 
frequently placed not less than 100 miles 
from where they ought to be.” Moreover, 
its barbarous spelling of place-names is only 
equalled by that of the corrupt list of 
cantrevs which the authors have printed 
from a sixteenth-century source in prefer- 
ence to three other well-known lists of much 
earlier date and considerably greater 
accuracy. Nor is the book, apart from its 
quoted matter, quite free from misprints, 
suchas “‘ Rothclan”’ for Rothelan, ‘‘Pentylln” 
for Penllyn, and, in more than one instance, 
*“‘ Monumenta ” for Munimenta in the citation 
of G. T. Clark’s collection of charters. 





These blemishes, however, are for the most 
part such as can easily be removed in a 
second edition, which we hope will soon be 
required. Indeed, it may be said that in as 
many as half a dozen departments the work 
represents the high-water mark of Welsh 
scholarship, and no one who is seriously 
interested in the history of the Principality 
and its people can afford to neglect it. 
Many of its chapters ought to be included 
in the history syllabus of the university 
colleges. As a work of reference its useful- 
ness is also greatly enhanced by the addition 
of two fairly exhaustive indexes. 








Charterhouse. By A. H. Tod.—Rugby. By 

H.C. Bradby. (Bell & Sons.) 

Wirs these two volumes Messrs. Bell begin 
a series of ‘‘ Handbooks to the Great Public 
Schools,” which aim at supplying the in- 
formation a parent may require towards 
making a choice where he will place his 
boy, and also at attracting alumni, whether 
past or present, of the school represented. 
Sport and scholarship, past history and pre- 
sent routine, all find a place. Nothing ex- 
actly of this sort has been done before, and 
the authors of the present volumes, who are 
masters at the schools they describe, de- 
serve congratulation for the thorough way 
in which they have gone into their subject. 
The mass of detail chronicled must have 
involved much time and care, and the 
volumes are laudably accurate. We do not 
think them full enough to attract old boys, 
but they exhibit the present state of things 
clearly and candidly. 

In one point Mr. Tod is disappointing. 
The bulk of his work is naturally confined 
to the period subsequent to 1872, when the 
school migrated to its excellent Surrey site. 
The shes, mverml explains that 


‘‘it appears undesirable to entirely ignore the 
ancient associations of the school now that its 
Tercentenary is approaching, and impossible to 
explain many details of its present life without 
some allusions to the past.” 


Well, this is fairly evident, but the words 
surprise us. What will alumni of the 
school think of them? When a school 
has traditions surely it spoils nothing, as 
the French say. Is it necessary to apologize 
for having a history (as if one were a Peri- 
clean woman), and making some boast of 
it? Good education is now to be had at 
many schools of modern creation. One 
would have thought the very thing they lack 
—a history—is that which secures to older 
foundations an insuperable advantage, that 
which makes boys keep at a high level for 
the honour of the school, for the honour of 
the house. Can it be that the perniciously 
abnormal Stalky & Co., lauded as typical 
English schoolboys, have derided such 
things out of fashion? Mr. Tod has made 
too little of his historical section, and should 
have stipulated for a few more pages from 
his publisher, since his other matter is all 
relevant. He might have quoted some in- 
teresting, if unfavourable, views of old 
Charterhouse by Dean Liddell, who amongst 
his other distinctions sat next to Thackeray. 
Of Elwyn’s delightful and genial presence, 
only lately lost to the world, nothing is said 
at all. Boys are not, as a matter of fact, 
indifferent to past traditions. Carthusians 





who were sufficiently normal schoolboys to 
admire chiefly the barbaric virtues displayed 
in sport were eager, we remember, to show 
us the striking portrait they had bought of 


Thomas Sutton, their founder. It forms 
a frontispiece to this volume, and was acci- 
dentally discovered as recently as 1894 in 
the fittings of an old house pulled down 
fifteen years ago, which formerly belonged 
to Sutton’s wife :— 


‘*The purchasers of the fittings of the house 
took no heed of the panel till 1894, when they 
discovered an inscription on a piece of parch- 
ment pasted upon its back, which stated that 
the picture was that of Thomas Sutton. The 
picture was at once purchased for the school, 
and most of the cost was defrayed by its repro- 
duction in the Greyfriar.” 


The account of the buildings of the school 
is thorough and well done, being supported 
by excellent photographs. The new chapel 
is too small, in this resembling the new 
Big School at Rugby. Who is respon- 
sible for these miscalculations? Is it the 
parsimony of governors? Various parts 
of the old Charterhouse have been trans- 
planted. ‘‘Gownboy Arch” is shown 
adorned with specimens of early school 
incision; but at present at Charterhouse, as 
at Winchester and Rugby, modern carving 
is discouraged. Perhaps the boy of to-day 
learns, or pretends to learn, so much that 
he has no time to ply his knife on the 
desk. At any rate, as Mr. Tod says, vary- 
ing Scott’s words, at new Charterhouse 


The bigots of the iron time 
Have called his harmless art a crime. 


In the boarding-houses, the titles of which 
are confusing to an outsider as retaining 
often the names of past heads, the cubicle 
system prevails, which is, we fancy, not 
favoured at Rugby. ‘At 9.20,” we read, 
“‘the house master attended by the house 
monitor of the week and the butler goes 
round the cubicles ”’ to see that all is well and 
in order. Is all this procession necessary? 
The monitor, one would have thought, is 
enough by himself. The Arnoldian system, 
one side of which is, put crudely, ‘Set a 
boy to catch a boy,” works well, and if the 
boy cannot do it, we doubt if any one else 
can without undue spying. 

Mr. Tod has some admirably frank and 
sensible remarks on work and discipline. 
He knows that the ordinary boy is neither 
an angel nora vicious brute. The rule of 
the strong in all big schools must press on 
occasion unfairly on some who have prac- 
tically no redress, but a new boy has, as he 
says, ‘‘no longer to anticipate a series of tor- 
ments.” To work was in 1872, and before 
that, almost a criminal offence at Charter- 
house. All that is changed, of course, and 
education, surprisingly specialized within 
the last ten years in our public schools, 
reaches a high level. One cannot, however, 
wholly endorse the estimate that, tested by 
university successes, ‘‘ Charterhouse does at 
least as well as any other school which does 
not sacrifice everything to the one object of 
obtaining scholarships.’ That it will under 
Dr. Rendall is our hope, and indeed 
expectation. Best known to the outside 
world are the school’s unique achievements 
in Association football. Here, and also in 
cricket, in spite of inadequate playgrounds 
in past years, the school can show fine per- 
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formers in numbers. The “Maniac” system 
occurs in the book two or three times before 
it is explained, and the same remark applies 
to one or two other matters. Not the 
least interesting of Mr. Tod’s sections deals 
with slang. Everything is abbreviated, some 
of these mere fragments of words being, we 
may add, of very recent date. Is a ‘‘piejaw” 
obsolete? It is surprising to hear that so 
widespread and, to ‘‘the soaring human 
boy,” so necessary a term has gone. 
“ Beavor ” has engaged the attention of Dr. 
Murray. ‘‘Tolly,” a candle, is common in 
schools, as are the originally Harrovian 
words in “er.” A ‘‘con”’ is also in use at 
Rugby, while other schools take the other 
end of the word and talk about a “ strue.”’ 
The custom of ‘‘co-operative cons” at 
Charterhouse is a new idea to us. Is it 
quite fair ? 

Turning to Mr. Bradby’s volume, we note 
his excellent survey of past times, more 
extended than Mr. Tod’s. As might be 
expected, the unfavourable results of the 
Arnoldian system are not exhibited, though 
much has been said about them. Clough, 
one of Arnold’s best pupils, speaks of an 
“over excitation of the réligious sense, result- 
ing in . . . irrational, almost animal irrita- 
bility of consciences.” Arnold was, at any 
rate, a great master, greater than many in 
this, that he was ever ready to lay aside his 
infallibility and tell a boy who had just 
missed the Ireland at Oxford that he himself 
would never have got it. Tom Hughes, an 
excellent statue of whom was put up in 
front of the School Art Museum last year, 
was really more of a muscular Christian 
than an Arnoldian. We say this after 
careful study of ‘Tom Brown.’ Its author 
was always spoiling for a fight. When he 
wishes to express his admiration of real 
genius, he calls it ‘‘ that glorious fulness of 
power which knocks a man down at a blow 
for sheer admiration, and then makes him 
rush into the arms of the knocker-down.” 
The teaching which others found “ very 
good, but very vaguo,” did not trouble him 
in after life asitdid Clough. The ‘ History’ 
includes the time-honoured joke of the 
verses shown up by a boy who entered in 
1791 :— 

Hos ego versiculos scripsi, sed non ego feci ; 

Da mihi, preceptor, verbera multa, precor. 

J.C. D. Hay (entered 1883) is evidently 
awrong date. Coming after Mr. Rouse, Mr. 
Bradby has ample material to draw upon for 
his list of distinguished Rugbeians, and is 
able to point out that Rugby, besides boast- 
ing a notable line of head masters, has 
supplied an unusual number of heads to 
other schools. He might, however, have 
distinguished the living from the dead with 
advantage. 

It is interesting to hear that the old Sixth 
School, after being neglected in the eighties 
except by such casual people as chess players, 
is now again regularly used for the teaching 
of the head boys of the school. Stained 
glass, the gift of Dr. Percival, is a recent ad- 
dition here, which suits a highly picturesque 
room. As to the newer buildings, critics 
can only share Mr. Bradby’s lack of en- 
thusiasm. They are not happy specimens 
of Butterfield’s work, and their coloured 
brick (‘ham and bacon”? to the irreverent) 
frankly will not do. The chapel rather 
loses by its stunted head, especially as a fine 





tapering spire (disrespectfully known as 
‘“‘the Tolly”) appears at the back of the 
Close. That pleasant field has now lost 
many of its historic trees, features less easily 
replaced than even a head master. The 
utmost was done to preserve one of them :— 


‘* When, in 1865, the new chapel necessitated 
the removal of an elm planted by Dr. Wooll, 
which stood at the present east end, engineering 
skill came to the rescue, and instead of being 
cut down it was successfully removed by a con- 
tractor, on a December morning, to the place 
which it now occupies on the south side of the 
chapel: it stood the transplantation wonder- 
fully ; a photograph taken at the time gives an 
ane of what a difficult business this must have 

een.” 


A fuller record of the older football dress 
would be advisable. We notice with plea- 
sure the mention of a pamphlet on the 
origin of Rugby football which corrects 
the standard authorities. This is history 
which had almost faded out of memory, 
and would in a few years have eluded 
the investigator. Generally, Mr. Bradby 
is excellent on the sport of the school, as 
indeed he ought to be. Rugby periodicals 
are well treated. The present school 
paper is put down in every boy’s bill, 
and thus the excitement of profit and loss 
no longer attends the editors; yet Rugby 
has never produced anything so elaborate 
and artistic as the Charterhouse Greyfriar. 
A point Mr. Bradby does not make is 
that the former was, we believe, the first 
school to provide gymnastic apparatus, 
whereas, oddly enough, Charterhouse has 
no gymnasium. Are there no plays acted 
in the houses now? Mr. Bradby should 
have given a list of the masters, as Mr. Tod 
does, and also an account of the school lingo. 
Is slang beneath notice now that Prime 
Ministers have used it ? 

The features of the school routine are 
well, but briefly considered. One important 
point of general discipline is not noticed. 
We gather from a casual reference in Mr. 
Tod’s book that athletic heroes occasionally 
get honorary Sixth power; it used to be so 
at Rugby too; is it so still? The influence 
of such ‘“‘swells’’ is great; they are often 
noxious, especially when lately swollen; 
and in the present predominance of athletics 
it is wise to make them responsible beings, 
and add the conscience of the Sixth to the 
headship they are bound to possess. We 
fancy neither school has got so far as 
scholarships for games, of which one hears 
occasionally. 

For, after all, the discipline of a school is 
the chief point, and the most difficult on 
which to get trustworthy evidence. The 
best scholars may be the worst masters. 
We have known a brilliant examiner quite 
upset by attacks on his inkpot. On such 
points it is impossible for books to speak, 
even if it were desirable. There is the boy’s 
view and there is the master’s: who shall 
judge between them? The matured old 
boy is, perhaps, the only safe test of a 
school’s results, and plenty of specimens 
of old Carthusians and old Rugbeians are 
before the world, and need not shrink 
from its verdict. 


— 
AS 





Greek Melic Poets. By H. W. Smyth, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Pror. Smytu has provided in a handy form 
a well-selected anthology of the Greek 
melic poets, including recent discoveries, 
with an excellent commentary and an able 
essay by way of preface on the character and 
development of the various classes of the 
lyric poetry of ancient Hellas. There are 
also introductory notices of the several 
poets. 

Attractive additions are the English or 
Latin headlines descriptive of the short 
fragments, ¢.g., to Pindar, xiii. (110), ‘‘ He 
jests at scars who never felt a wound”; but 
we doubt yAvuxd & dreipows rodepos’ Teret- 
papéevwy d€ tes being peeonic unless the next 
verse be also peeonic with a syncopated first 
foot of two long syllables. In Alcman’s 
long corrupt fragment, the partheneion 
(ii. 13), v. 54, xpvods ws axjpatos, is too far 
from the MS. dpicas dxjparos to be con- 
vincing, and leaves no admissible con- 
struction for 1d 7’ dpytpwv mpédcwrov. In 
Alczous, i. (5), v. 2, xoptars év ayvass is 
an unnecessary alteration of MS. xopvda:- 
owv, a locative. Sappho, iv. (4), reads audi 
& vdwp | vole Wuxpov KeAddee 8” dodwv | 
paXivey, «.7.., with the annotation, “Sa. 
seems to have in mind, p. 209, xara dé 
yuxpiv peov vdwp | iydbev €x wérpys.” 
Surely, if the spray of a cascade or water- 
fall pattered through apple-shoots so as to 
make the leaves fall—an unlikely position 
for fruit trees—its sound would be drowned 
by the noise of the falling stream. Sappho 
seems to sing of a cool shower. 

In Bacch., v. 160, the metre demands —~ 
or ~~~ for MS. ro. 8’. Most likely a dropped 
out before 8, so that roa & is preferable to 
toi’. The MS. correction to 70d’ is certainly 
wrong. Prof. Smyth thus adopts Blass’s 
restoration of Bacch., xii. 70, [rp Ja[ xe Ja[v] 
[’Apyetoure pw javiv, though the MS. shows 
plainly 7é with a trace of 7 following, 
while the avv of Frag. 18 does not 
fit into the line. The MS. verse gives 
76 7 alN, and no more, which suggests 
76 7’ aivfov dxOos tots ’Axatois]. In v. 82 
"Idiov should be [’IA]}iov. In Bacch., 
xiv. 5, for [kat xAeww dv, for which there is 
not room, read [¢atA]ov, and for the fol- 
lowing [i3’] read [&] xai. The xat is over 
an erasure, the obvious ¢ is omitted. In 
v. 9 there is not room for [-éaipw }y, with 
&v] ending v. 8. Read é[o] | @Actox, which 
suits both space and context better, and 
gives an easier antecedent for os ye, v. 10. 
In v. 15 [ovr’é]v is misleading, the alleged v 
being represented in the MS. by the right 
end of an omega (compare the last line but 
one of col. 24) or a badly written v, so that 
Mr. Platt’s ovr’ with [ovr d]v......dppofor, 
vv. 12, 13, is not based on MS. evidence, 
and Dr. Kenyon’s ovx év dppofer with tmesis 
is much better, as in v. 15 is [ovd’ a }f Oadiats, 

In Skolion IV. (5), vv. 3, 4, yeAdoeas, 3 
Ildv, én’ gnats | edppoor raicd’ dowdats Ke- 
xapnpévos there is not sufficient reason for 
altering the MS. edfpootvacs, which presents 
a preferable construction. With laudably 
few exceptions, however, the text is most 
satisfactory. Perhaps the apparatus criticus 
to Aleman should be a little fuller. 

The metrical schemes, which are in the 
main after Westphal, would have been 
much more useful if a short explanation of 
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the system and the symbols had been given. , 


Philip, when the crisis that had long 


Seeing that the single epode of Bacch. | threatened to take serious shape arrived, 


vii. (14) has its end missing, itis hard to see | 
| Statesmen whom his 


on what principle it is divided into five 
periods. The first four lines seem to make 
two verses, constituting one mesodic period. 


was without the aid of the last of the 


father had  be- 


' queathed to him. Granvella died in the 


As Pindar makes Pelias of Iolcus son of : 


Poseidon Petreeus, it is likely that the 
Petreean games of this ode were held in the 
neighbourhood of Iolcus and Pherse, Pypis 
év Bdooacr, to suggest a continuation of 
v. 23, ds diAogeivov te kai dpHodixov, which 
might well be followed by four epitritic 
feet, three dactylic, and four epitritic, so 
that the second and last period would be 
palinodic with a mesode, namely 6s duAogeiv-. 

It is, of course, natural that selections 
from the more or less complete odes of 
Bacchylides should be included, though 
Pindar’s complete poems are not repre- 
sented. We are not at all sorry to observe 
that Prof. Smyth triumphantly refutes the 
legend or libel that Americans are addicted 
to expurgation of classical works by includ- 
ing some pieces which throw a lurid light 
on Hellenic ‘‘ problems.” In the appendix 
the Delphic hymn to Apollo with the music 
is given. There is a copious Greek index. 

We need not do more than congratulate 
Prof. Smyth on having in a thoroughly 
scholarly fashion, and with taste and judg- 
ment, supplied an obvious want, and so con- 
ferred a valuable boon on English-speaking 
scholars. 








Calendar of Letters and State Papers 
relating to English <Affairs.— Vol. IV. 
Elizabeth, 1587-1603. Edited by Martin 
A.8. Hume. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

A History of Spain from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By 
U. R. Burke. Second Edition. Edited 
by Martin A.S. Hume. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Historia de Espana y de la Civilizacién 
Espanola, Por Rafael Altamira y Crevea. 
Vol. I. (Barcelona, Gili.) 


Masor Hume is a most meritorious writer 
on Spanish history. He possesses consider- 
able knowledge and plenty of shrewdness, 
and he has learnt much by handling the 
papers preserved at Simancas and other re- 
positories. At the same time his style leaves 
something to be desired, his statements are 
not always exact, and probably he works at 
too great a pace to be able to revise his 
writings sufficiently to make them of per- 
manent value. In the preface to the instal- 
ment of the ‘Calendar’ which stands at the 
head of this article he is seen at his best; 
his revision of Mr. Burke’s lively volumes is 
not quite so satisfactory. 

Diplomatic relations were broken off 
between Spain and England in 1584, when 
Mendoza was dismissed, and this fact greatly 
diminishes the number of papers that 
Major Hume has had to calendar in his new 
volume, and he has also condensed his 
abstracts, so that he has been able in his 
new instalment to cover the period from 
1587 to the death of Elizabeth. The first 
years of this period, it is hardly necessary 
to remark, were for England the most critical 
of the century, but the documents are, from 
the necessity of the case, scanty, and several 
of those relating to the Armada have been 
printed by Oapt. Duro. 





summer of 1586, but Philip had already 
sufficiently shown that he could not work 
along with. a man of commanding ability and 
that he was only happy when he employed 
first-rate clerks like Idiaquez, who would 
execute his orders without demur. So he 
drifted helplessly into a war which he had 
for thirty years tried to avoid. He trusted 
nobody who was able to act and think for 
himself, not even the Duke of Parma, whom, 
as Major Hume points out, he suspected of 
wishing to create a principality for himself 
in the Netherlands. This was a revival of 
the old dread that had led him to distrust 
Don Juan, and finally leave him unsup- 
ported; and in Parma’s case the idea may 
have all the more readily occurred to him 
because he must have been conscious of 
having cheated Ranuccio out of the Portu- 
guese crown, his claims to which were 
about as good as the king’s. In 
England it was deemed quite possible that 
Parma might attempt to solve the problem 
by a stroke in his own favour. In spite 
of his success he was never heartily sup- 
ported from Madrid in the enterprise on 
which he had spent so many years of toil 
and struggle, and he must have foreseen 
that if Philip wrecked the strength of Spain 
on an ill-planned, ill-executed attempt to 
invade England, the hope of eventually sub- 
duing Holland would have to be abandoned. 

Olivares’s efforts to cajole the Pope and 
obtain money from him for the Armada are 
highly amusing. Like the reports addressed 
to Philip by Alva, when he was trying to 
terrify Paul IV. thirty years before, they 
show how little respect either Philip or his 
agents felt for the Pope as an individual, 
however much they might affect to revere his 
office. In fact, Philip, like his father, was 
always something of a Protestant towards the 
Holy See, most anxious to support the Papal 
authority if it was entirely at the disposal 
of the King of Spain, but by no means in- 
clined to allow the Pope to separate the 
interests of the Church from the interests of 
the Spanish monarchy. It is a difficult 
position for Englishmen of the present day 
to grasp, but Philip’s was the medizval 
way of regarding the Papacy, prolonged 
beyond the Middle Ages. The French 
kings had treated the Popes, during the 
Babylonish captivity, in very similar 
fashion. 

The letters referring to Don Antonio form 
one of the most interesting portions of this 
volume. The Portuguese pretender had, in- 
deed, an even harder fate than most ‘“ rois 
en exil.” Elizabeth had no generosity in 
her, and she never seems to have felt any pity 
for the fallen fortunes of the fugitive. She 
wheedled him out of his jewels, fed him 
with false promises, made use of him with- 
out scruple, and did not even trouble her- 
self to preserve the forms of civility when 
he ceased to be necessary. His adherents 
played the spy on him, betrayed his secrets 
to Spain, and would have assassinated him 
if they could have secured a sufficient re- 
ward. One of his supporters was Dr. Ruy 
Lopez, the queen’s physician, and the 
mystery that attaches to his fate is, as Major 





Hume rightly says, in great measure cleared 
up by a letter published in this volume, 
The ill fame which attached to him, and is 
said to have suggested to Shakspeare the 
character of Shylock, was hardly deserved, 
for though a shifty, mercenary adventurer, 
he seems to have been innocent of trying to 
poison the queen, although ready to poison 
Don Antonio. He was an agent of the 
Cecils, and in their interest corresponded 
with Spain, but, although they probably 
knew he was not guilty, they abandoned 
him, when accused by Essex and Antonio 
Perez, rather than come to an open breach 
with the favourite. 

The closing pages of the ‘ Calendar’ make 
rather a pitiful impression. They relate 
to the speculations of the counsellors of 
Philip III. regarding the succession to the 
English throne, a succession they were 
powerless to influence, and the ill-managed 
endeavours of the Spaniards to gain a foot- 
ing in the south of Ireland. Had Philip II. 
followed up the conquest of the Azores by 
an attempt to establish himself at Water- 
ford, as the Marquis de Santa Cruz advised 
him, the movement might have proved a 
formidable peril to Elizabeth; but the land- 
ing of feeble forces at Kinsale and elsewhere, 
made after Spain had lost the command of 
the sea, could only result in failure and the 
loss of brave men whose valour might have 
been used more to the benefit of their 
country. 

Mr. Burke’s book is so full of life and 
vigour that it deserved to reach a second 
edition; but it sadly needed revision, for 
the author was often rash in his statements. 
The fact is he wrote his history in a 
hurry. We forget how long he took to 
compile his two volumes, but the time was 
far too short for the task he had under- 
taken, and, worse still, he had enjoyed no 
adequate training in historical work. The 
consequence is he seized upon the first 
authority that came to his hand, and a 
curious authority it often was. However, 
this vicious system of relying on any chance 
statement he met with is so interwoven 
into Mr. Burke’s volumes that an editor 
could not alter it, and can only make 
occasional corrections in the notes. This 
Major Hume has done to a certain extent, 
but he has not gone far enough in this 
direction, and unfortunately he has occasion- 
ally added notes of doubtful value. For 
instance, at the foot of p. 401 of the first 
volume he has added some philological 
speculations that will rather surprise 
experts. 

The book reappears in a more commodious 
shape than before, and would reflect credit 
on the publishers were the binding less 
deliberately ugly. 

The history of Spain which Don Rafael 
Altamira has begun promises to be a work 
of great value. It is evidently intended to 
give to undergraduates at the Spanish uni- 
versities and to the general public a good 
idea of the history of their native country. 
Beginning with the earliest times, the erudite 
professor carries his first volume down to the 
accession of Ferdinand and Isabella. He 
does not give his authorities, but he throws 
light on his narrative by illustrations drawn 
from coins, illuminations, sculptures, build- 
ings, and other authentic sources; and he 
does not content himself with a mere record 
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of battles and dynastic changes, but 
supplies a succinct account of the laws, 
customs, trade, industry, and condition of 
the people. The whole history is clear 
and interesting. The book, in fact, is 
the work of a well-trained, well-equipped 
historian, and not of a vivacious amateur 
like Mr. Burke. Nothing at all so useful to 
the student has appeared till now, and 
it is to be fervently hoped that the pro- 
fessor may continue what he has so ad- 
mirably begun. The accuracy and lucidity 
of his narrative are quite refreshing. There 
is no parade of patriotism, no attempt to 
colour the facts; yet the reader feels that 
the writing of this volume has been a labour 
of love to Don Rafael, and is inspired by a 
warm attachment to his fatherland. Only 
two questions occur to us: Is it not rash 
to assume that those who appended their 
mark to a document were necessarily unable 
to write (p. 332)? and is not ‘‘ embajador ” 
at the top of p. 382 slip of the pen for 
emperador ? We should add that the history 
is kept within strictly moderate compass. 
Some 625 small octavo pages suffice the 
author; and no one can say this is too 
much for the many centuries that the book 
traverses. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Life’s Trivial Round. By Rosa N. Carey. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Ir is upwards of thirty years since Miss 
R. N. Carey published her first volume of 
fiction. The long list of her writings in- 
cludes several stories for girls, and among 
these ‘ Life’s Trivial Round’ must be given 
a foremost place. It is harmless, and even 
commonplace, in subject, but the technique 
is excellent throughout. None but a prac- 
tised writer would show so true a sense of 
proportion, and would assign to details and 
accessories their proper perspective with 
the same sureness of hand. The writer 
deals with nothing more trying to her skill 
than the domestic life of the modern country 
house, where the head of the family marries 
a second time, and necessitates the removal 
of a maiden aunt from her old surroundings, 
and incidentally precipitates the marriage of 
the eldest daughter of the house. The book 
may well become a favourite in the school- 
room. 


George Linnwood. By William Naismith. 
(Gardner. ) 

“REavERS,” says the author in his ninth 
chapter, ‘‘who have no relish for clergy- 
men better [ste] pass over this chapter, as 
it refers specially to that ‘genus homo,’ not 
always ‘mens sana.’”” And yet we can dis- 
tinguish little in this chapter that differs 
from those which come before and after. 
It is a long composition, with numerous ex- 
cursions into remote fields, such as a ‘‘ word 
by the way” on the subject of sex in the 
management of hydropathic establishments, 
a subject which the author thinks “ should 
have more concern given to it than it usually 
receives.’””? However, the story itself is 
quite plain and easy to.understand. We 
are told at an early stage that its main 
facts are true, but they are hardly mani- 
pulated so astoform anovel. Pons Assinorum 
is scarcely correct. 





Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant. (Hutch- 
inson & Co.) 

Somewuat less than twenty years ago there 
appeared an anonymous novel from America 
entitled ‘Democracy.’ It was generally 
recognized as clever, and soon obtained 
notoriety. There are some points of resem- 
blance between it and the present story by 
Mr. Robert Grant, which is well worth 
attention at atime when current fiction is 
not remarkable for the excellence of its 
quality. ‘Unleavened Bread’ is an able 
sketch of a woman’s character as illustrated 
by her surroundings, her marriages, and 
especially the women with whom she comes 
in contact. Her ambition is constantly 
checked by her own shortcomings. She 
rails against social exclusiveness as un- 
American. She shows her spite where her 
shallowness of character prevents her from 
obtaining her wishes. ‘‘ Unfettered in- 
dividuality ” is her name for want of special 
training. Her life in a provincial town as 
the wife of a local manufacturer is con- 
trasted with her life in New York as the 
wife of an artist, and later in Washington 
as the wife of a congressman. Everywhere 
she spoils what she touches, and illustrates 
the quality of mind which is suggested by 
the title of the book. It would be easy to 
render such a record of a woman’s doings 
dull and stale, but there is not a dull 
page in the book. It is long, and it has 
little of the brilliant dialogue that distin- 
guished the above-mentioned novel, ‘ Demo- 
cracy’; but it is a careful and well-propor- 
tioned narrative, handled by an intelligent 
writer, and introducing some brilliant 
scenes. It is not said if the book has 
already appeared in the States, where 
it might be thought too candid to be 
popular; nor is it likely to be appreciated 
by any who think that female energy 
of character is a substitute for trained in- 
telligence in public or private life. 


Ia Charpente. Par J. H. Rosny. (Paris, 
‘La Revue Blanche.’) 

Tus brothers who write under the name of 
“J. H. Rosny” have written in many styles. 
Their new volume is remarkable, but there 
are in it marked traces of the influence of 
Barrés, though the book is far more read- 
able than ‘Les Déracinés’ or ‘L’Appel au 
Soldat.’ Would that they would learn to 
tell their story as Pierre Louys told that of 
a new Carmen in ‘La Femme et le Pantin’! 
As for the philosophy of ‘ La Charpente,’ it 
is odd to find a Rosny hero saying, ‘‘ Virtue 
is but the struggle of the established against 
the new.” 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


From the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge there has reached us Towards the 
Land of the Rising Sun; or, Four Years 
in Burma, by Sister Katherine, a work 
likely to be of more interest to those who 
are immediately associated with educational 
work in British India than to the supporters of 
subscription libraries at home, for, so far as 
Burma and the Burmese are concerned, there 
is nothing new in the volume; indeed, the author 
—who was most of her time busily engaged in 
professional duties at Rangoon—had not many 
opportunities for collecting material wherewith 
to fill a book, and was too poor, as she frankly 
acknowledges, to undertake costly journeys. 





It would probably have been wiser not to have 
introduced Hindostani in a book intended for 
English readers, or, if nothing will do but to 
bring in Hindostani where English would equally 
well have served, explanations might have been 
attached. Thus, why say ‘“‘jeldi jao” when 
‘*make haste” or ‘hurry up” would do? Why 
for the inquiry ‘‘ What is your name?” write 
‘*Tumhara nim kya hai?” Crows everywhere 
in the East are very bold; the present writer 
has lost tea-spoons, as Sister Katherine lost hers, 
and thievery by crows has been pleaded in 
excuse. The excuse did not seem wholly good, 
however, though that a crow will steal a gold- 
fish out of a glass bowl left unguarded in a 
dwelling-house is a fact. The author, with two 
other ladies to assist her, was carrying on a girls’ 
school, and when for some time they had been 
in want of another house it chanced that a 
suitable one was offered to them. In connexion 
with this incident the following conversation is 
described as having passed :— 

**¢Tts present name, Victor House, is far from 
attractive,’ remarked Geraldine. ‘I wish we could 
think of something different.’ ‘Would you like 
Mandalay House better?’ Iasked. ‘That would be 
charming,’ exclaimed Amy.” 

And then the reader is told :— 

“We never regretted the exchange of names 

except on one or two occasions, when our English 
mail letters were despatched to Mandalay in Upper 
Burma, and were thus delayed many days.” 
A sufficiently grave cause for regretting the 
alteration, as it might seem to most people, at 
all events in a Far Eastern country where news 
from Europe is often so anxiously awaited ; but, 
setting this point aside, the superiority of ‘“‘ Man- 
dalay House” as a name for a residence over 
the name ‘‘ Victor House ” is not so immediately 
obvious to the unimpressionable critic as it must, 
we suppose, appear to the more delicately 
intuitive feminine mind. Here and there the 
author also displays a certain amount of ‘‘ cock- 
sureness ” which is not altogether to be com- 
mended. Thus she was ‘haunted for some 
days by the face of a man” whom she saw 
leaving his liberty behind him as he passed 
through the prison gates, and of this man it is 
remarked that ‘‘ he would far rather have gone 
to his execution.” How is one to know that? 
For all that the reader can tell, Sister Katherine 
neither knew the man nor spoke to him, 
nor knew the term of his sentence. Why should 
it be supposed that a Burman—if he was a 
Burman—would rather be killed than spend a 
few years in gaol? There is one good story in 
the book, but we will leave the reader to dis- 
cover it for himself. Mistakes in the letter- 
press are not wholly absent, but comparatively 
few. 

One clergyman was heard to observe to 
another — indeed, it was a bishop — ‘‘It is 
extraordinary what a faculty for twaddle con- 
stant preaching developes,” and we presume 
this accounts for the Rev. Alexander A. Boddy’s 
From the Eqyptian Ramleh (Gay & Bird). Only 
a man who is allowed to say what he pleases, un- 
contradicted, every Sunday could possibly put 
forth such a colleetion of trite and vapid 
‘*sketches of Delta life” with an air of perfect 
satisfaction. So far as we have seen, there is 
absolutely nothing in the book that is not familiar 
to every Egyptian tourist or reader of tourists’ 
effusions, except perhaps some experiences of 
Christian mission work, &c. Mr. Boddy, how- 
ever, has always the clergyman’s great resource, 
himself, to fall back upon. He tells us how he 
‘‘sat up late that night writing to catch the 
mail,” or how stiff he was after the ascent of the 
great Pyramid, the interior of which he cau- 
tiously avoided, as he ‘‘ had been warned against 
the dirt and dust.” He never wearies of re- 
cording what he paid, how he got a room for 
half-price, and how he always travelled third 
class. There is a pretentiousness in poverty as 
well as in wealth, and an intolerable conceit 
in early rising. ‘I had set off at 3.30” for 
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the Pyramids, he records, and triumphs over 
the late folk driving out at eight. The present 
writer set out for the Pyramids at 2 a.m., and 
is not in the least proud of a necessary, but un- 
comfortable condition of seeing the sunrise. 
Mr. Boddy carried a familiar demon in his 
hand-camera, and the 270 little black blotches 
which ‘‘illustrate” his book supply endless 
opportunities of exhibiting himself disguised 
in that garb which the parson insists on 
wearing even in partibus. ‘*I took this snap- 
shot when on my donkey's back ”; ‘‘ Notice the 
hand-camera in the foreground”; ‘‘ The writer’s 
clerical hat [a lovely object !] is noticeable in the 
shadow to the right as he is snapshotting the 
group”: these are, indeed, precious items of 
edification. ‘‘I rode off smiling,” he says, after 
‘*snapshotting ” an unobtrusive policeman, who 
ought to be reported for neglect of duty. ‘‘ The 
writer cycling” is a favourite subject till he is 
joined by his wife, when ‘‘ Mrs. Boddy standing 
on the bridge,” ‘‘ the writer and his wife,” Mrs. 
Boddy and Rameses II. ring the changes. 
Mrs. Boddy, we are informed, ‘‘is rather par- 
ticular” in regard to native dinners, and (we 
are thankful to add) to riding cycles she 
prefers a donkey. Rear-Admiral Blomfield will 
be charmed to hear that he ‘‘is a typical naval 
officer, and a perfect gentleman,” while Mrs. 
Blomfield is ‘‘one of the permanent queens of 
our Anglo-Egyptian society.” The good taste 
of these descriptions is equalled by the fatuity 
of the lettering beneath a ‘‘snapshot” of 
Rameses II. : ‘‘I laid my kodak on the plate 
glass above his face at Gizeh and took the 
picture. I could never have approached Rameses 
the Great thus in his lifetime, 3,000 years 
ago!” As an example of accurate study of 
Biblical Egyptian archeology we may cite 
Mr. Boddy’s statement that Tell-el-Maskhfita, 
excavated by M. Naville, is thesite of the store- 
city Rameses. As a specimen of the “art of 
sinking”—such as when he ‘‘ penned these words 
of description one afternoon in April ”—the 
sequence of the following sentences is unsur- 
passed: ‘‘‘ Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son.’ A very large proportion of the employées 
of the Canal Company at Ismailia are Greeks.” 
Mr. Boddy ‘‘apologizes for indifferent and 
changeful rendering of Arab words,” Lut his 
sins in orthography are really beyond excuse. 
He delights in airing his Arabic, which is past 
all toleration. The mere reader of guide-books 
could correct his ‘*Oh ha ya riglak,” ‘ Oh ah 
giméenak,” ‘‘ Kulass Kowarga,” ‘‘ Nusranim,” 
** Kalisch” (not the German commentator, but 
the canal of Cairo), and ‘the battle of the 
Kerbela where Hassein was slain” ; and one 
would think any resident in Egypt would know 
better than to spell Mr. Coillard and Harrington 
Bey’s names wrong, to say nothing of Marriette 
and Ozymandius, &c. It will give extreme 
pleasure, no doubt, to the ex-Professor of 
Ancient History at Trinity College, Dublin, to 
find that, in an extract from ‘‘an article of some 
value in the Nineteenth Century over the signa- 
ture of J. P. Mahaffy,” the dynasty which he 
has made his special study is referred to (as 
elsewhere) under the name “ Ptolmaic.” We 
wonder whether Mr. Boddy ever recites that 
exhortation about ‘‘some other discreet and 
learned minister” with the least tinge of self- 
criticism ; and we are relieved, for the sake of 
our universities, to notice that, although he 
styles himself F.R.G.S. and Member of the 
Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, he 
does not append the letters M.A. What manner 
of person will read this book it is difficult to 
imagine. 

Java is known to be one of the loveliest places 
in the world, and yet it is a spot not often selected 
by Englishmen for a pleasure trip. For this 
neglect more than one reason might be assigned. 
In the first place—owing to monopoly rights in 
steam navigation—passenger freights all over 
the waters of Netherlands India are exception- 
ally high ; secondly, Java lies southward of the 





beaten line for a tour round the world ; and to 
conclude, if not nowadays, at all events in the 
past, the general policy of the Dutch adminis- 
tration has certainly not aimed at exploiting the 
beauties of their Indian possessions for tourist 
purposes. And yet the Englishman who is 
equipped with some French and a few sentences 
of Malay (the easiest of languages) could find his 
way about Java without much difficulty, and 
probably there is no country in the world pos- 
sessed of equal natural beauty in which the sys- 
tem of trunk roads is so excellent. What 
travelling in Java is really like those who care 
to know may find set out for their benefit in 
the pages of Facts and Fancies about Java, by 
Augusta de Wit, of which a copy has been sent 
to us by the English publishers, Messrs. Luzac 
& Co. The author, who has divided her work 
into thirteen chapters, and enriched it with 
sixteen appropriate illustrations, deals more 
particularly with local scenery and native life. 
She is not fully conversant with the grammatical 
usage of the words ‘‘shall” and ‘‘ will” or 
‘*should”” and ‘‘ would,” but she nevertheless 
must be credited with very considerable de- 
scriptive powers, and an occasional quaint 
neatness in her way of putting things which 
adds to the attractiveness of her style. To give 
an example : to sit, in a tropical climate, on a 
chair stuffed and upholstered in velvet is, we are 
told, ‘* to realize the sensations of St. Lawrence 
without the sustaining consciousness of martyr- 
dom.” The Javanese language comprises 
separate forms of speech to be used by one who 
addresses a superior, an equal, or an inferior. 
It is interesting to learn from this book — what 
is no doubt true—that this circumstance greatly 
perplexed the missionaries who translated the 
Bible. There is, in fact, much that is interest- 
ing, much clever word-painting, to be met with 
in this volume ; nevertheless, there are also here 
and there a few curious errors. For instance, 
the author says that there are no operas in 
Java; well, the present writer has personally 
seen French opera played at the theatre in 
Batavia, and would be much surprised to learn 
that in recent years the French company, for- 
merly subscribed for by the European residents 
every cold season, has ceased to perform before 
Batavian audiences. ‘‘ Batavia society is as 
full of coteries as a pine-apple is of seeds”: 
‘*pine-apple ” should surely have been pome- 
granate. One more example. When speaking 
of sacrifices which—in the agricultural districts 
—Javanese sometimes offer to certain tutelary 
spirits, the author says that these sacrificial 
rites are distinguished from those of every other 
nation and religion by the belief that ‘‘ of the 
food offered...... ” the deity enjoys ‘‘ the savour 
only.” This notion must be set down as one of 
the author’s ‘* Fancies about Java,” it is cer- 
tainly not one of the ‘‘ Facts.” The work has 
been printed in Holland, apparently at Leyden, 
by Messrs. Brill, and as a melancholy con- 
sequence its pages are bestrewn with many 
easily avoidable misprints. Nor is this the 
only instance to which we could point where 
carelessness has been exhibited in the reading 
of proof-sheets when Dutch printers are setting 
up type in English. 








RECENT WORKS ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE, 


The Education of the Young in the Republic of 
Plato. By Bernard Bosanquet. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—The portion of the ‘Re- 

ublic’ which has here been translated by Mr. 
emmapent has been selected as containing 
Plato’s scheme of primary education. The 
study of these books (ii. 366 to end of iv.) may 
fitly serve as an introduction to the later books 
which contain the Platonic scheme of higher 
education, and so to the ‘ Republic’ as a whole. 
Mr. Bosanquet is already well known to students 
of classical philosophy by his admirable ‘Com- 
panion to Plato’s Republic.’ The present work 
is of much smaller scope and addressed to more 





elementary students, but it exhibits the same 
features of scholarly care, maturity of thought, 
and lucidity of expression. The translation is 
supplemented by brief foot-notes, which con- 
tain much that is valuable for the elucidation 
and illustration of the text, where English 
readers are likely to find it obscure or difficult, 
The concise introduction on Greek and Platonic 
methods of education, also, is just what younger 
students of pedagogics are likely to need. 

The Ethics of Aristotle. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by John Burnet, 
(Methuen & Co.)—That the exhaustive notes 
of Prof. Stewart and the minute textual re- 
vision of Prof. Bywater should be followed 
after so short an interval by a complete edition 
of the ‘Ethics’ is a fact which does credit to 
the industry of English students of Aristotle, 
Prof. Burnet, however, is something more than 
an industrious and well-informed scholar, and 
in his present edition of the ‘ Ethics’ he gives 
us something better than a mere réchauffé of 
familiar comments. He treats his subject, as a 
whole, from a comparatively fresh standpoint, 
and gives an able presentation of views which 
possess, at least for any but foreign critics, 
something of the piquant flavour of heterodoxy. 
While this naturally implies that he has failed, 
or rather avoided the attempt, to produce an 
editicn likely to supersede those already in the 
field and to become the standard edition, it also 
implies that he has to a great extent succeeded 
in evading the well-worn groove of the common- 
place text-book. That ‘‘the ‘Ethics’ is, and 
from the nature of the case must be, a dialectical 
and not a demonstrative work,” is the main 
thesis which Prof. Burnet endeavours to estab- 
lish by his book ; and the most striking infer- 
ence which he draws from this conclusion is the 
vindication of books v.-vii. as a genuine portion 
of the Nicomachean (rather than Eudemian) 
ethics. There is no doubt that the verdict of 
such writers as Grant and Munro with regard 
to these books needs careful reconsideration, 
and Prof. Burnet deserves gratitude for the 
way he has reopened the question ; at the same 
time, his own treatment of the question is 
somewhat meagre, and he has been content to 
meet the detailed arguments of the separatist 
critics with a few general and @ priori con- 
siderations rather than by an _ exhaustive 
elenchus, with the result that his defence appears 
somewhat unconvincing. Another effect of the 
present editor’s view as to the thoroughly 
dialectic character of the treatise is that it 
enables him to set aside, as a matter of 
scientific principle rather than of mere 
conservative bias, most of those hypo- 
theses about ‘‘dislocations” and ‘* duplicate 
passages” which figure so prominently in the 
work of recent critics ; for, as he pertinently 
observes (p. xvii), ‘if it can be shown that these 
apparent duplicates are really successive applica- 
tions of the different dialectical téz0. appro- 
priate to the subject, the critical problem does 
not arise.” The discussion of these and other 
general questions which concern the theory and 
practice of Aristotle with regard to scientific 
method occupies the greater part of the ‘‘ Intro- 
duction,” which is written with admirable 
lucidity. As might be expected from his view 
of the character of the ‘ Ethics,’ as a gradual 
critique of évSoéa, the editor has paid special 
attention in his commentary to the evidences 
which bear on the relation of Aristotle’s views to 
those of his predecessors ; and one chief merit of 
the present edition undoubtedly lies in the fulness 
with which it brings out the extent of Aristotle’s 
dependence on the formulated doctrines of Plato 
and his immediate disciples—a dependence 
which earlier editors too commonly ignored. 
The frequency with which the ‘Philebus,’ for 
instance, is referred to in the ‘Ethics’ is a 
striking example of this dependence ; and Prof. 
Burnet has carefully noted most of the import- 
ant parallels. A few addenda may be here sug- 
gested: A 12, 1102*1, rv tytwr, ep. ‘ Phileb., 
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64c; B 5, 1105> 21, raOn, x.7.A., cp. ‘Phileb.,’ 
47x ff.; H 14, 1154> 7, ‘‘the sub-conscious,” 
ep. ‘ Phileb.,’ 438 ff. ; H 11, 1152 16, éumdd.0v 
zo gpoveitv, cp. ‘Phileb.,’ 63p. The notes 
on book v. show that the ‘Laws’ also has 
been searched to good purpose. Another 
useful feature is the printing of the parallel 
passages of the Eudemian ethics beneath 
the text of the Nicomacheans, for which 
they often provide a valuable commentary. 
The general ‘‘Introduction” is supplemented by 
concise ‘‘ Introductory Notes ” dealing with the 
particular subject-matter of the books to which 
they are prefixed ; and the work is completed 
by commendably full and careful indexes. We 
have observed but few errors of revision: in 

. xxxviiin. “ EN. 1042a, 27,” seems meant for 

N. 1142a, 27; and in the quotation from 
‘Tim.,’ 694, on p. 11, occurs an awkward 
omission of ¥A7. 

Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics. By J. H. 
Muirhead. (Murray.)--Prof. Muirhead’s book 
on the ‘ Ethics’ is well fitted to meet the needs 
of Extension students and others who, though 
ignorant of Greek, are interested in moral philo- 
sophy and its history. As ‘‘an attempt to bring 
some of the leading conceptions of the ‘ Ethics’ 
into connexion with modern ideas for the sake 
of the general reader,” it is more successful than 
might have been expected, and should prove 
valuable for use in the lecture-room. The 
greater part of the volume is occupied with an 
exposition and critical discussicn, from the point 
of view of a modern idealist, of Aristotle’s views 
on happiness, the soul, virtue and the virtues, 
friendship, and pleasure ; to which is appended 
a translation of selected passages from the 
‘Ethics’ bearing on these and kindred topics 
of primary importance. It is evident from the 
translation that Prof. Muirhead is a well- 
informed scholar as well as an ardent moralist ; 
and he writes with clearness and vigour. In a 
book where Aristotle is illustrated from Ruskin 
and Browning and Rousseau and Hobbes, not 
to mention the lesser lights of to-day, the philo- 
sophical ‘‘ English reader” is sure to be in- 
terested ; nor will he easily find a more sound 
SM thoughtful handbook to the ‘ Ethics’ than 
this. 








SHORT STORIES. 

THERE is no lack of substance in Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard’s last volume of fiction. Black Heart 
and White Heart (Longmans & Co.) is the title 
of a collection of three narratives, of which the 
first, and shortest, gives its name to the volume. 
The other two, entitled ‘Elissa’ and ‘The 
Wizard’ respectively, are of considerable pro- 
portions, and require no little time to digest. 
All relate to Africa, and, of course, are more or 
less filled with adventure and incident. Of 
‘Elissa ’ the author tells us that it 
“isan attempt, difficult enough, owing to the scanti- 
ness of the material left to us by time, to recreate 
the life of the ancient Phoenician Zimbabwe, whose 
ruins still stand in Rhodesia ; and with the addition 
of the necessary love-story, to suggest circumstances 
such as might have brought about, or accompanied, 
its fall at the hands of the surrounding savage 
tribes.” 
The ‘‘necessary love-story” is one with which 
some of Mr. Rider Haggard’s readers will not 
be altogether unfamiliar, and the best we can 
say of it is that it serves. ‘The Wizard’ has 
perhaps more elements of popularity. It is ‘‘a 
tale of victorious faith,” and recounts the trials 
and death of a modern missionary in Central 
or South Central Africa. The first and shortest 
story concerns the affairs of the Zulus before 
their last war with the English, and is the most 
agreeable narrative of the three. We cannot 
express an enthusiastic opinion of the volume 
as a whole, beyond saying that it provides much 
light reading and a wealth of illustrations within 
its covers. 

From Door to Door. By Bernard Capes. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—There is distinction in 





every page of this most original collection of 
stories ; but their brilliancy may perhaps be 
said to be obscured by excessive scintillation. 
Mr. Bernard Capes has a keen sense of the 
value of the right word; yet he constantly 
overburdens his ideas with an embarrassing 
richness of language, just as he also delays the 
movement of his dramas by a needlessly pro- 
found analysis. Both tendencies are illustrated 
in ‘ A Coward,’ a story that tells of an explosion 
at a bazaar, followed by a devouring fire, from 
which escape is impossible. In the brief moments 
which intervene between the shock and its 
inevitable issue, the coward, who happens to 
be carrying a revolver for the set purpose of 
enabling him in such an emergency to choose 
the less painful of two deaths, reviews the situa- 
tion in nine pages. Here is an example of the 
author’s analytical method, reminiscent of Mr. 
Henry James, and with perhaps a fainter echo 
of Mr. Meredith :— 

“ Succeeding this (the sentiments were momentary) 
a rallying percipience of the extravagance of his 
alarm led to another of some preposterous dream in 
process of declaring itself a reality. He felt the 
dust, that had been blown into vacant chambers of 
his mind, swiftly withdrawing to the attraction of a 
neighbouring enormous light,” 


A lady entreats him to use his revolver upon 
her child, and so save it from the torture of 
death by burning. But it has only one charge, 
and he proceeds to debate on the effects of this 
if employed upon himself :— 

“Supposing the bullet, misdirected by his shaky 
hand, were to fly a thought wide of the vital mark, 
crippling, and withholding him, possibly, in the 
throes of an exacerbated consciousness, from that 
last hope of despairing flesh—the hope to discount 
a little the awfulness of personal catastrophe by 
physically battling with it to the last?” 


Yet Mr. Capes is not without a sense of humour, 
tinged also with a certain academic taint. He 
gives proof of it in an amusing extravagance 
called ‘A True Princess.’ The princess, a type 
of highly crusted aristocracy, resigns herself to 
death by hysteria because she inadvertently 
‘* mixed her ancient blood with shame,” having 
caught an influenza from a common maid- 
servant. She is only induced to recover on 
being assured that the girl in her turn had 
taken it from a nobleman. In the pompous 
person of her brother, whose profile is sug- 
gestive ‘‘of a particularly supercilious llama” 
—when he walked to the fireplace ‘‘he lifted 
his coat-tails to the glow, as if he were uncover- 
ing a relic””—Mr. Capes actually burlesques his 
own highly Latinized mode of speech. ‘‘ This 
cold,” he says, 

“must not be lightly appropriated by some incon- 
siderable proletarian...... And,as to the young woman, 
we inust consider how best to mark our sense of her 
—transubstantiation, shall we call it? She gains the 
position, you will underatand, of a kiud of atmo- 
spheric bastard ; and as such she must be permitted 
certain privileges.” 

It is evident, however, that the modesty of Mr. 
Capes sets little store by such gifts of language, 
or else he forgets that he has already described 
the speaker’s expression as one that ‘‘ gave 
earnest that his years were well in advance of 
his intellect.” But if the style of his work may 
seem to some at one time to smack of the Final 
Schools, at another to be too elaborately em- 
broidered, there can be no question of the charm 
of Mr. Capes’s whimsical fancy, the vigour and 
versatility of his craftsmanship. ‘The Foot of 
Time’ should be an artistic joy to the symbolist, 
though the Philistine may permit himself to 
question whether the line between the sub- 
jective and the objective has been drawn with 
enough firmness. ‘The Chapter’s Doom’ isa 
vivid story, not overwrought in the telling. ‘The 
Scatterling and the Aurelian,’ if a little studied 
and conscious in its manner, is a close appre- 
ciation both of nature and humanity. In a 
word, this collection shows Mr. Bernard Capes 
to possess a mastery of almost every material 
except the commonplace. 





Eleven short stories and a short drawing- 
room comedy are included in The Way 
of the World, by Gilbert Croft (Drane), 
and the little comedy makes the best reading 
that the book contains. Most of the subjects 
dealt with are fairly familiar to readers of fic- 
tion, but none of the topics is mishandled or 
vulgarized. They are all carefully polished, 
and, within the limits of the writer’s abilities, 
the most is made of the material. The volume 
is light literature, and will be found agreeable 
to read. 

For the Queen in South Africa, by Mr. Caryl 
Davis Haskins, published by Messrs. Putnam’s 
Sons, is a volume of short stories, of which only 
one is concerned with the present war. They 
are suitable for boys. 

The Librairie Plon publishes some stories 
by M. Paul Bourget under the title Drames de 
Famille, which have met with much success in 
France, are gracefully written, and less heavy 
than some of the author’s work. 








ENGLISH POETRY. 


WHEN a poet is freely misquoted and anno- 
tated like the Greek tragedians, one may be 
pretty sure that he has become classic. Both 
these privileges are now being accorded to 
Tennyson. Mr. Churton Collins, in his edition 
of The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
(Methuen & Co.), has made a careful record of 
the various changes which the fastidious taste 
of the poet suggested before he could satisfy 
himself. He has even noted that ‘‘ through” 
and ‘‘ though ” are given as ‘‘thro’” and ‘‘tho’” 
at different times, and similar minute changes. 
He has also reprinted suppressed poems, and 
supplied passages which Tennyson may have 
imitated or recalled when he wrote. What 
Tennyson would have said to these last two 
kinds of activity is pretty well known, and it 
is really rather hard to revive lines like 


Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye. 


Much of the annotation and of the introduction 
has already appeared in a previous book by the 
editor. His erudition goes too far. Passages 
which cannot be recognized as parallel are 
introduced. The soul coming to the mouth in 
a passionate kiss need not be referred to Achilles 
Tatius, and a natural expression like the pearl 
of the morning requires no annotation at all. All 
these variants and parallels become wearisome. 
Nevertheless, the notes are not complete. 
‘The Lyrical Poems of Tennyson,’ in Mr. 
Rhys’s edition, gives :— 
And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 


Beyond the night, across the day, 
Thro’ all the world she follow’d him. 


But Mr. Collins does not mention any form of 
these lines except the later and simpler one. The 
man who suggested ‘ A Character’ is only given 
as Mr. S—. Is there any question that it was 
Sunderland? A notable diarist wrote of him 
as ‘‘a most extraordinary and brilliant person 
who lost his reason and ended, I have been 
told, in believing himself to be the Almighty.” 
There is a letter of Thackeray, too, about him 
as ‘“‘the hero of the Union...... His name is 
Sunderland, and he is certainly a most de- 
lightful speaker, but he is too fond of treating 
us with draughts of Tom Paine.” Tennyson 
chose the right word ; it is a pity that an editor 
of his poetry should not take more trouble to 
print it. The introduction has 

All the grace of all the muses 

Often flowering in one lonely word ; 

and 

For some three careless moans 

The summer pilot of an empty heart, 

which is pretty nonsense, like the mutilated 
quotation from ‘Timbuctoo’ on p. 19. On the 
next page is ‘‘Maplethorpe” for Mablethorpe 
with a reference to ‘ Life,’ i. 46, instead of i. 20. 
Looking up casually another reference to the 
same source, we find that wrong too, Such 
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carelessness is not scholarly, any more than 
roAida€, or ‘* Rosetti,” or Homer, Od., 69-70! 
Is not 
He clasps the crag with crooked [not “hooked” as given] 

bands 
rather odd as said of an eagle? Here may be 
a possible reminiscence of Virgil’s 

Prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis, 
but we lay no stress on the suggestion. The 
notes are occasionally irritating. Such a com- 
ment as ‘‘ The ‘ angry cheek’ is a fine touch ” is 
only fit for a school edition. Is not 1°167 more 
like one and a sixth than ‘‘one and a six- 
teenth”? The note as it stands (p. 265) ap- 
pears to be hardly satisfactory. Asa critic Mr. 
Collins is not particularly judicious, and far too 
fond of the superlative. We do not think, for 
instance, that 


A tear 
Dropt on my tablets as I wrote 


is ‘tone of the falsest notes ever struck by a 
poet.” ‘Enoch Arden,’ once again we may say, 
is not a studiously simple narrative. We can- 
not feel that ‘In Memoriam’ amounts to ‘‘in- 
tolerable affectation” in the passages quoted. 
Poetry “ has now almost universally become a 
sense-pampering siren,” we read in the intro- 
duction. This is sad; only if we are to go 
back to the older masters, our Goethe and our 
Tennnyson, let them be correctly printed. The 
‘ Bibliography ’ does not describe the differences 
between the various issues sufficiently, and there 
is no index of first lines. 


From Blake to Arnold : Selections from English 
Poetry (1783-1853). With Introduction, Critical 
Essays, and Notes, by C. J. Brennan. Edited 
by J. P. Pickburn and J. Le G. Brereton. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—The larger number of pieces 
in this selection are taken from Blake, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, Poe, and Arnold. More 
sparsely represented are Burns, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Landor, Lamb, Campbell, Elliott, Cun- 
ningham, and Byron. We have no desire to 
quarrel with the choice, although every anthology 
of the kind lends itself to cavil, and the pro- 
minence assigned to Blake and Poe is perhaps 
rather an expression of personal temperament 
than of catholic judgment. The critical intro- 
ductions, general and particular, for which 
Mr. Brennan seems to be responsible, are full 
of interesting matter, and contain a sober and 
suggestive treatment of some of the wider 
questions of poetics, such as the nature of poetic 
imagination and the historic development of 
nineteenth-century romanticism. But they are in 
parts rather difficult and abstract reading, barely 
in place in a little book which the editors con- 
sider ‘‘ likely to be, for some students, an intro- 
duction to poetry.” Like so many writers of 
school-books, Mr. Brennan does not quite realize 
that the object of a school-book is not to enable 
the writer to liberate his soul. He is anxious 
to ‘‘ express thoughts which have been for some 
time habitual with him,” and to ‘‘ formulate 
essential poetic theory, in so far as he seems to 
himself to comprehend it,” and he pursues these 
ends, without reflecting that a simpler and more 
concrete treatment would really have provided 
a better ‘‘introduction to poetry” for tyros. 
The notes are, on the whole, sound and useful, 
although they contain some unnecessary philo- 
logy, and occasionally lapse from right pro- 
portion. ‘‘ Protect them with thine influence,” 
cries Blake of the flocks to the evening star. 
A note is hardly called for at all ; and assuredly 
the longest note in the book, a disquisition of 
three and a half pages on the astrological sense 
of ‘‘influence,” with innumerable examples of 
the ways in which Shakspeare, Milton, and 
others use the word, is out of place. 








SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Tue first volume of the Records of Old Aber- 
deen, 1157-1891, edited by Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald Munro (New Spalding Club), con- 
sists mainly of extracts from the minutes of 





the town council of Old Aberdeen, beginning 
with December, 1602; extracts from the 
treasurer's accounts for 1661-2 ; the merchant- 
burgers’ rolls ; and selected records of the trade 
corporations. James IV. created Old Aberdeen 
a free burgh of barony in 1489, and a few years 
later the town possessed a university. When 
the student reads of the extensive jurisdiction 
exercised by the council, the minute regulations 
of trade and police, the rigorous penalties en- 
forced, and the manifold details of civic life 
here recorded, he finds it difficult to realize that 
the number of inhabitants within the liberty of 
the burgh in 1636 was no more than 829, including 
286 children. The valuation roll of 1796, also 
here printed, shows a rental for the whole city 
of 5401. 13s. when the population had increased 
to 1,100. Far more than 10 per cent. are there 
set down as paupers. All such burgh records 
are historically valuable for the insight they 
afford into the town life of the people, their 
customs, morals, and trade, but they are 
specially interesting in such a case as that of 
Old Aberdeen. The town had its serjeant, with 
a salary of 18/. scot, a suit of clothes once in 
two years, and sundry fees. It boasted of a 
drummer boy in uniform; and almost every 
trade was represented among the burgesses 
except that of the bookseller. The baillies 
ruled with a rod of iron. Obstinate thieves are 
hanged. Isobel Jemsone, convicted of stealing, is 
to be ‘‘tirrit fra the vest up and skurgitthrow the 
towne.” A young boy for the same offence in 
1699 is sentenced to be tied to a stake ‘‘ and his 
luggs nailled to the samen, and brunt on the 
cheik.” Beggars are banished or otherwise 
rigorously dealt with. Paupers recognized by 
the session must carry on their breasts ‘‘ane 
floure de luce in leid,” and paupers of the 
parish, who are only allowed to enter the town 
on Sundays for service, wear ‘‘ ane star in led.” 
In 1606 it is decreed that all inhabitants must 
attend the preachings at the kirk of St. Machar 
twice on the Sunday and once every Wednes- 
day. The guidman and guidwyff of the house 
‘‘contrawenen” will be fined 6s. 8d., and a 
servant 2s. Repeated ordinances are directed 
against the crime of being seen in the streets on 
the Sabbath. Most noteworthy are the recorded 
convictions of scolds, ‘‘ flytters,” and ‘‘ sclan- 
derous banneris and sueirieris,” where the 
ipsissima verba of the delinquents are reported. 
Thus Cathrin Lyne is convicted 

“for miscalling of the said Alext Forbes baillie be 
calling of him suetie hatt, clipit brecis and blottit 
hippis, and saying to her guid man, ar thow takin 
af thai bonnat to ane skait cretor.” 

There was clearly something wrong with the 
baillie’s garments, and though the language may 
sound terrible to Southern ears the offence seems 
hardly to justify the perpetual banishment of 
the culprit from the town, or, in default, being 
‘*skurgit nakit and brunt on the cheikis.” 
The value of such records as this to Scottish 
philologists is obvious. There are, indeed, some 
words not to be found, or inadequately inter- 
preted, in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ There is, 
moreover, a special interest in tracing the 
gradual Anglicizing of the language during the 
two centuries. In the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century we have, as a rule, the present 
participle in and, and plurals of nouns in is. In 
the middle of the century they are the excep- 
tion, though lyand, disubeyand, and compeirand 
die hard. In 1643 we still meet with ‘‘the 
brig,” and in 1661 ‘‘ biging the dyck,” but in 
1692 we have ‘‘ building ane bridge.” In the 
early years of the century it was always ‘‘ Auld 
Aberdein”’; towards the middle Old competes 
with Auld; and soon after Auld is written no 
more. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Munro will 


add to his second volume a complete glossary. 
The Scottish Text Society are doing good work 
by supplying their editions of the Scottish 
classics with excellent glossaries, but these do 
not generally enlarge the vocabulary of Jamie- 
son ; whereas since his day the Privy Council 





records, Town Council records, Treasury regis- 
ters, and Kirk Session registers, and sundry 
publications of household expenditure, have 
yielded to the student abundant philological 
materials not always sufficiently utilized. 

In his History of the Highlands and Guelic 
Scotland (Gardner), Dr. Dugald Mitchell has 
succeeded in producing a highly readable com- 
pendium of all that has been written by modern 
authorities on the subject of Celtic Alban, con- 
venient in form and moderate in price, which 
should be in the hands, not only of Highlanders, 
but of the large numbers of Southerners who 
yearly flock to the North for recreation, but 
for the most part know little or nothing of the 
story of the land and people. Mr. Lang has said 
there should be two histories of Scotland: one 
fictitious or legendary, embodying all the fair 
inventions of Boece and his kind; the other 
reviewing the stormy annals of the country, its 
dynastic and aristocratic convulsions, and the 
evolution of its modern history by so much as 
can be compassed of the dry light of truth. 
That writer has conscientiously taken the more 
pedestrian course, but has enlivened his recent 
work with so many characteristic quips and 
japes that it possesses all the interest of a 
polemic. Dr. Mitchell in his field has, we think, 
taken almost too much pains to avoid popular 
anecdotes and legends, although, as he justly re- 
marks, ‘‘ tradition is, asa rule, unwritten history, 
round which have gathered glorifying accretions.” 
Celtic tradition, he might have added, is sys- 
tematic and professional, and the medizval and 
later MSS. embody the oral teaching of many 
generations of previous historians. We are the 
more disposed to welcome a book of this kind 
in that the current histories have more or less 
obscured or neglected the perennial influence 
of Gaeldom upon Scottish history. Among the 
various races which struggled for supremacy in 
North Britain, it cannot be denied that the 
Dalriad Scots with their Pictish congeners first 
emerged as consolidating the Scottish kingdom, 
imposing their language pretty generally over 
the country (the Lothians always excepted), and 
furnishing that Gaelic race of monarchs whose 
blood is not yet extinct, however Teutonized, 
on the throne of Great Britain. In the period 
of Norman influence under the successors of 
Malcolm Canmore the Celtic element becomes 
less and less potent among the earls and 
baronage; large Teutonic settlements are found 
in towns, soon modified no doubt by the acces- 
sion of nativi or other refugees from the 
country; a foreign church organization grows 
powerful, and Celtic usages are generally modi- 
fied by feudal institutions. Yet though the 
Lowlander began to change his speech, and the 
mail-clad baron from the South to alter the centre 
of gravity of the body politic, the idea of the 
old state of things was maintained by many a wild 
Scot, a Donald Ban, a MacWilliam, a MacHeth, 
whom Galloway or Moray provided with en- 
thusiastic followers; and on the western isles 
and mainland, where the Scandinavian grasp 
was relaxing, another great Dalriad house, the 
race of Somerled, was establishing a Celtic 
sovereignty. This process had been little in- 
terfered with by successive kings of Scots, and 
Malcolm IV. found himself making a treaty with 
the regulus of Argyll in 1159 on something near 
equal terms. After the war of independence, in 
which Bruce found himself naturally opposed 
by Alexander of the Isles, that chief was shelved 
in favour of his brother Angus Og, and 
feudal relations between Angus and the king 
accompanied the large accessions of territory 
which aggrandized the Ri IJnnsegall. This 
Macdonald sovereignty has always to be 
reckoned with down to the annexation of the 
Lordship of the Isles in 1540; frequently in 
open antagonism to the Scottish monarch, as 
was Donald at MHarlaw, or John after 
Douglas’s murder by James II. ; often in alliance 
with the English king, as John of the Isles 
with Edward IV., and the much _ harassed 
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Donald Dubh with Henry VIII. ; but always 
representing something a little higher than the 
family aggrandizement which was the constant 
aim of such Scottish nobles as Douglas and many 
another—namely, the solidarity of the Gael as 
representing the old rulers of the land. With 
the downfall of Macdonald Highland history 
takes the form of internecine strife between clans 
and septs of clans; struggling between landed 
superiors and possessors by the ‘‘ Coir a’ chlai- 
dhimh” for the forfeitures and wrecks of old 
houses ; Argyll and Huntly pressing them, from 
north and south, with feudal encroachments, 
and fattening on such distresses as those of the 
Macgregors and Clanchattan. Yet ever and 
anon a quasi-national cause has united these 
struggling elements on a scale which has made 
a landmark in history, as in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and there is something a 
good deal wider than the clan spirit in the 
Jacobitism of Alastair MacMhaighstir, or even 
of Duncan Ban or Rob Donn. We are not sure 
whether this leading feature in the history of 
Scotland has been quite sufficiently emphasized 
by our author; but he does not leave it un- 
noticed, although there is a certain absence of 
accentuation of salient points, and occasionally 
a want of style which makes the narrative 
less vivid than it might be. On the whole, 
he deserves the praise of accuracy, the best re- 
commendation for a text-book, as this should 
become. We doubt whether the errant monk 
of Man can be identified with Malcolm MacHeth. 
The better opinion seems to be that he was 
blinded, and at Biland, six years before the true 
Malcolm was released. The author's derivation 
of Dunedin from Aedan is plausible, though 
Saxons will probably maintain the anachronism 
as to Edwin of Deira. At any rate, Dunedin was 
so named in the sixth century; Edinburch was 
first used in the time of David I. Dr. Mitchell 
seems reasonable on the vexed question of Pictish 
ethnology. While accepting the conclusions of 
archzeology as to an early ‘‘ Iberian ” race leaving 
its traces among the Celts, he is not convinced 
by Dr. Rhys that the historical Picts spoke any- 
thing but Gaelic. With regard to the composi- 
tion of the clans, the writer, in opposition to 
Skene, is inclined to adopt the genealogies of 
the Irish MSS. These organizations came into 
being in the course of the fourteenth century, 
only three clans being mentioned during the 
time the Mormaers of provinces were still in 
power. Most of those in the Irish genealogies 
are placed in Northern and Central Scotland, 
where one would hardly expect them; but no 
doubt there were migrations on a great scale 
after the conquest of Moray. In the account 
of the Munroes their ancestor is given as Hugh 
Munro of Foulis, 1126, which is inconsistent 
with the theory that they spring from the 
Cathanaghs, who accompanied Angus Og’s Irish 
bride to the Highlands. How close were the 
relations between Ireland and the Western 
Highlands, especially after this date, is a point 
always to be kept in mind. When McDonalds, 
M‘Alisters, McClintocks, and MecNeills fled to 
Ireland after the conquest of Kintyre, in the 
reigns of James VI. and Charles I., they were 
only rejoining their relations of the Glens and 
the Route. Alastair ‘‘Colkitto’s” Irish force 
contained probably many clansmen. The 
“‘assumption” of a Breton origin for the 
Stewarts or Fitzalans is probably based on fact. 
We shall look for more light on this subject at 
an early date. The flight of ‘‘Fleance” to 
Brittany is probably a fable. The Highlanders 
did not owe much to that royal clan; but when 
a man of the race came among them and en- 
deavoured to understand them, as James IV. 
and V., they showed they could appreciate him. 
The weakest of the line was the most cruel, and 
directed Highland policy from a distance. The 
chapters on Celtic antiquities and the pre-Celtic 
remains of the Stone Age; the account of the 
Celtic Church and Celtic laws, the latter based 
on ‘‘tribal” oligarchy with collective ownership 
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of land among the ruling family ; and the his- 
tories, now so often told, of the Jacobite insur- 
rections, are intelligently compiled, and the 
volume is both full and useful. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Cropp haswrittena pleasant book in Grant 
Allen, a Memoir (Grant Richards), That he some- 
what overrates his friend’s originality is pardon- 
able enough, and he is quite alive to the curious 
limitations of that friend’s clear and acute in- 
tellect. The serene courage with which Grant 
Allen bore poverty—he was once, we have been 
told, so poor as to make a voyage to the United 
States before the mast—his sterling integrity, 
and his scorn of anything mean or tricky cannot 
be sufficiently praised, nor can any one look 
at the bibliography appended to this volume 
without being astonished by the writer’s amazing 
industry and versatility. Much as we admired 
Grant Allen’s powers, we were hardly prepared 
for such a list. A pleasant description of one 
of his visits to the Riviera is given by Miss 
Bird :— 

“There was always a sort of tussle as to who 
should walk with Grant Allen—and no wonder—for 
could his talks on these occasions have been recorded 
they would have furnished exquisite new chapters 
for ‘The Evolutionist at Large,’ or ‘ Vignettes from 
Nature.’ He would stop at a rosemary-crowned 
bank, take out his pocket-knife and begin to scoop, 
and from a special spot, to untrained eyes looking a 
mere grey tangle, he would dig out a cork-shaped 
portion of earth and show you the nest of a trap- 
door spider. Or he would suddenly kick away a 
big stone in his path and reveal the snuggery of a 
scorpion ; or he would gather a blossom, and hand- 
ing round his inseparable companion, his pocket 
lens, would describe with enthusiasm the subtle de- 
vices by which at a special moment in its life the 
expanded blossom compels the visit of the pollen- 
carrying bee or other insect. His keen eye was 
always the quickest to discover the first anemone of 
the spring or the earliest grape hyacinth. He knew 
exactly not only where to look. but the day of the 
month on which the opening flower was due. His 
discourse on natural miracles was permeated to the 
core by his evolutionist views, making one realise, 
that to the flower, as to the insect, life is a struggle 
as ceaseless and inevitable as it is to human beings. 
aeayes Almost every day we had a picnic, each person 
carrying his own simple lunch. Grant Allen never 
started with us—the morning was the time he gave 
to work. We named a favourite spot, and when his 
task was over he and his wife (and his son when 
there for the holidays) used to join us. The myrtle 
bushes abounding at the Cap supplied us with per- 
fumed springy couches. It was a favourite trick to 
walk slowly backwards into these compact wind- 
cropped masses; and as we crushed our way 
leisurely down, the air became charged with de- 
The myrtle bushes 
were so springy and elastic, that after such apparent 
rough usage they speedily raised their heads again. 
Unlike some writers who, in company, are dumb, 
Grant Allen never spared himself, but always gave 
the best that was in him, always assuming an in- 
terest on the part of the listeners, and always 
accommodating his talk to the least intelligent 
among us.” 

In Travels in England (Grant Richards) Mr. 
Le Gallienne indulges his sentimental, frankly 
hedonistic, irresponsible vein to the full. His 
writing is easy, often pretty, but it wearies very 
soon. For the author has no scruples about the 
undue intrusion of the Ego ; indeed, his plea- 
sure in his own moods and fancies, his own 
ignorance of the things an ordinary man knows, 
is extraordinary. A sentimentalist can always 
make bricks without straw, spin fairy scenes and 
fancies out of himself, but where plenty of 
material is available deliberately to avoid it for 
naive indulgence in these personal confidences 
amounts to a conceit not easily justified. Irri- 
tating is the supposition that few care for 
Hazlitt or ‘The Compleat Angler.’ These tastes 
are no speciality, though Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
equipment is odd in many ways. A common 
arum, which we thought every child knew, is 
to him a ‘‘heart-beating discovery,” the occasion 
for fortunate ignorance. At Stratford-on-Avon 
he raves about a single glimpse of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. At Evesham he is moody and thinks 





that country girls are only ‘‘ pretty in picture 
books.” We happen to know that district 
well, much better than Mr. Le Gallienne, 
and we can only ask, Where were his eyes? 
Beauty is by no means rare, or good rustic talk 
either—more pointed than that given here. Mr. 
Le Gallienne might have heard of Mother Ship- 
ton, of much local romance, even of fighting 
parsons, but his aim seems to be to draw out 
himself more than the people he visits. Plea- 
sant, however, to read is his appreciation of 
that accomplished poet and botanist, Lord de 
Tabley. Here self is forgotten and we get 
generous and good writing. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
sympathy for the work of others is an engaging 
quality. Only we remark that the new poetry 
seems, like Mr. Hannibal Chollop, badly in need 
of being ‘‘ cracked up.” 

In A Peep into ‘Punch’ (Newnes) Mr. J. H. 
Schooling has tried to get in too much. There 
are a great many pictures reproduced, but on 
so small a scale that they often lose their effect. 
The letterpress, too, is poor, being, in fact, 
rather cheap journalism. 

Messrs. CoapmMan & Hatt publish Cecil 
Rhodes, his Political Life and Speeches, by 
Vindex, a volume which produces on the 
reader’s mind the effect intended. The con- 
nexion of Mr. Rhodes with the conspiracy at 
Johannesburg, and with the Raid itself, is so 
handled as to make it almost appear con- 
sistent with what is called ‘‘the great aim of 
his political life,” ‘‘ a reconciliation and coalition 
of the two races for the development of South 
Africa.”” Some might style it in its later phases 
‘‘union of Dutch and British to keep down the 
black majority who are to supply all the 
labour.” The conflict between Sir Charles 
Warren and Mr. Rhodes over Bechuanaland is 
fully related, and Vindex certainly establishes 
the unfitness of Sir Charles Warren for a deli- 
cate political task. The jealousy felt by Mr. 
Rhodes towards the Rev. John Mackenzie comes 
out fully in the book. 

Sir George White, by Mr. Thomas Coates, 
published by Mr. Grant Richards, is a life of the 
hero of Ladysmith which calls for no remark. 
The South African part of it is far from full, 
and adds nothing to what we have been told by 
the correspondents whose books we have re- 
viewed. 

Exit Party, by Sir F. Young, published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, will not do much 
towards destroying the party system, which will 
not perish until the Parliamentary system itself 
is undermined by Federalism. 

Mr. He1nemann has issued The Rise and Fall 
of Krugerism, by Mr. John Scoble, formerly 
Pretoria correspondent of the Times, and Mr. 
H. R. Abercrombie. The authors mean to be 
fair, and show absence of prejudice to the 
extent of attacking everybody. Their book is 
more complete, but less interesting, than that of 
Mrs. Lionel Phillips ; it needs an index. The 
authors rather diminish their authority by 
saying that ‘‘ Dr. Leyds has openly subsidized 
eeeee a section of the English press.” 

Politics and Administration, published by 
the Macmillan Company, is an American work 
from the pen of Prof. Frank Goodnow, of 
Columbia University. He explains the ‘‘ boss” 
system, tries to prove that Walpole was a ‘‘boss,” 
and takes an optimist view of the future of politics 
in the United States, remembering that ‘‘ the 
development of the corrupt boss in England...... 
was made use of by our kin across the sea, as a 
means for the establishment of as responsible 
popular government as the world has yet seen. 
Out of the grave of Walpole arose the English 
Prime Minister of the present.” 

Messrs. Warp & Lock have brought out a 
reprint in one volume of Macaulay’s Historical 
and Critical Essays. The type is small though 
clear enough, but the double columns are ob- 
jectionable. Still the book is handy and very 
cheap. The portraits are so-so. 
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A CONVENIENT reprint of Messrs. Magniisson 
and Morris’s translation of The Story of Grettir 
the Strong, which originally appeared over thirty 
years ago, has been published by Messrs. Long- 
man.—Messrs. Blackwood have issued a new 
edition of Hill Burton’s entertaining book The 
Scot Abroad. The printers, however, have re- 
ligiously retained the mistakes which Burton 
was too indolent to correct: ‘‘ Bergwroth,” for 
example (p. 93), for Bergenroth, ‘‘ Agin” for 
Agen (p. 243), and ‘‘ Mandosa” (p. 117). The 
Latin in the foot-notes is sadly to seek: ‘‘ time- 
rat’ and ‘‘ optaert ” on p. 109, ‘‘scripteres ” on 
p. 135, and ‘‘valentissemus” on p. 215 are 
specimens. The Scot at home seems to have 
forgotten his letters. 


Messrs. Macmituan have added to their new 
** Library of English Classics’? Tom Jones. The 
third edition, which Fielding finally revised, 
has been wisely followed. 


We have on our table Johnson and his Circle, 
by J. W. Hoste, M.A. (Jarrold & Sons),— 
Studies in John the Scot, by Alice Gardner 
(Frowde),—Lyonesse: a Handbook for the Isles 
of Scilly, by J. C. Tonkin and Prescott Row 
(St. Bride’s Press),— Topics on Greek and 
Roman History, by A. L. Goodrich (Macmillan), 
—Catalogue of Printed Books and Music for the 
Royal British Commission, Paris Exhibition, 
1900 (Edinburgh, Clark),—The Book of Book- 
Plates, April (Williams & Norgate),— Y Cymim- 
rodor: the Magazine of the Honourable Society 
of Cymmrodorion, and The Transactions of the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, Session 
1898-9 (64, Chancery Lane),— The Photo-Minia- 
ture, by J. A. Tennant (Dawbarn & Ward),—The 
International Monthly, Vol. L, No. 3 (Mac- 
millan), — The Passion Play, by M. Trench 
(Kegan Paul),—The Treasure Temple, by Bruce 
Hacking (Digby & Long),—Steeve the Outlander, 
by A. Laycock (Digby & Long),—The Evolution 
of the English Novel, by F. H. Stoddard (Mac- 
millan), -— America, and other Poems, by B. 
Shadwell (Chicago, Donnelly, Sons & Co.),— 
Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption, by W. H. 
Mallock (Black), — Elementi di Grammatica 
Loyica, by N. R. d’Alfonso (Roma, Societa 
Editrice Dante Alighieri), — L’ Origine de la Pensée 
et dela Parole, by M. Moncalm (Paris, Alcan), — 
and Die Heiligen der Merowinger, by Carl 
Albrecht Bernoulli (Williams & Norgate). 
Among New Editions we have Nellie’s Memories, 
abridged edition for schools, by R. N. Carey 
(Macmillan),—Transformed, by F. Montgomery 
(Macmillan),—In Time of War, Poems, by 
R. C. Trench, D.D. (Kegan Paul),—and Pre- 
historic Times as Illustrated by Ancient Remains, 
by Lord Avebury (Williams & Norgate). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Bennett (E. N.), Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Daubney (W. H.), The Use of the Apocrypha in the Chris- 
tian Church, cr. 8vo. 3/ 

Drummond (H.), Stones Kolled Away, and other Addresses, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Player (G.), Via Trita, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Winterbotbam (R.), Sermons preached in Holy Trinity 
Church, Edinburgh, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Barclay (E), Homeric Similes from the Iliad Designs, 
folio, 40/ net. 
Schooling (J. H.), A Peep into ‘ Punch,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Brown (H. F.), Drift, Verses, 12mo. 5/ net. 
Clark (J.), A History of Epic Poetry (Post-Virgilian), 5/ 
Cowper (W.), The Task and Minor Poems, ed. by E. Lee, 2/6 
Hueffer (F. W.), Poems for Pictures and for Notes of Music, 
12mo. 2/ net. 
Sutro (A.), The Cave of Illusion, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Tannabill (R.), Poems and Songs, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Van Dam (B. A. P.), William Shakespeare, Prosody and 
Text, 8vo. 15/ net. 
Music. 
Sonntag (H.), The Magic Ring of Music, er. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Clodd (E.), Grant Allen, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Coates (T. F. G.), Sir George White, V.C., cr. &vo. 3/6 
Malden (H. E.), A History of Surrey, roy. 8vo. 7/6 
Shand (A. I.), General John Jacob, roy. 8vo. 16/ 
Venables (Gereral), Narrative of, edited by C. H. Firth, 10/ 





Ward (M. A.), Prophets of the Nineteenth Century, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Tolstoi, 12mo. 3/6 net. 

Welman (S.), The Parish and Church of Godalming, 10/6 

Geography and Travel, 

Ascent of Mount St. Elias (Alaska) by Prince Luigi Amedeo 
di Savoia, narrated by Filippo de Filippi, translated by 
Signora L. Villari, imp. 8vo. 31/6 net. 

Le Gallienne (R.), Travels in England, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Science, 

Berzelius (J. J.) and Schénbein (C. F.), Letters of, 1830-47, 
edited by G. W. A. Kablbaum, cr. 8vo. 3/ 

Fauna Hawaiiensis, Vol. 2, Part 4, folio, 28/ net. 

Symes (J. O.), The Bacteriology of Every-Day Practice, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Tubby (A. H.), Appendicitis, cr. 8vo. 2/é net. 

General Literature. 

Agnus (0.), Jan Oxber, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Bamford (F. W.), Revengeful Fangs, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Burgin (G. B.), The Person in the House, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Crawshaw (W. H.), Literary Interpretation of Life, 4/6 

Dodsworth (F.), The Spendthrift, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Embree (C. F.), A Dream of a Throne, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Fielding (H.), Tom Jones, 2 vols. 8vo. 3/6 each net. 

Goodnow (F. J.), Politics and Administration, cr. 8vo. 6/6 


net. 
Haskins (C. D.), For the Queen in South Africa, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Hosie (L. C.). The Robber Troops of Circumstances, 3/6 
Hume (F.', The Vanishing of Tera, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Jok&i (M.), Debts of Honour, trans. by A. B. Yolland, 6/ 
Lester (J. H.), Bat v. Ball, cr, 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Mee (Huan), A Diplomatic Woman, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Merciless Love, by the Author of ‘ For a God Dishonoured,’ 6/ 
Pullin (A. W.), Talks with Old English Cricketers, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Swift (G.), Somerley, Schoolboy and Undergraduate, 5/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
ae eg (L.), Die ersten 15 Jahre der christlichen Kirche, 
m. 


Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum Historica, 
Vols. 5 and 8, 15m. 

Pott (A.), Der abendliindische Text der Apostelgeschichte, 
3 


m. 
Riedel (W.), Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats 
Alexandrien, 7m. 
Schian (M.), Die Sokratik im Zeitalter der Aufklirung, 5m. 
Law. 
Kiirschner (J.), Lexicon des deutschen Rechts, 2 vols. 20m, 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Engelmann (R.), Arcbiologische Studien zu den Tragikern, 


im. 
Engels (M.), Die Kreuzigung Christi in der bildenden Kunst, 
m 


8m. 

Mau (A.), Katalog der Bibliothek des kaiserl. deutschen 
arcbaeologischen Instituts in Rom: Vol. 1, Die Alter- 
tiimer nach ihrem Ort, 4m. 

Riat (G.), L’Art des Jardins, 3fr. 50. 

Poetry. 

Grasserie (R. de la), Les Principes Scientifiques de la Versi- 
fication Frangaise, 20fr. 

History and Biography. 

Historici Diarii Domus Professe Societatis Jesu Cracoviensis 
Annos Decem 1620-9, Part 4, 6m. 

Le Roy (Madame A.), Un Janséniste en Exil: Corre- 
spondance de Pasquier Quesnel, 2 vols. 15fr. 

Meyer (R. M.), Die deutsche Litteratur des 19 Jahrh., 10m. 

Saski (Commandant), Campagne de 1&09 en Allemagne et 
en Autriche, Vol. 2, 10fr. 

Schlumberger (G.), L’Epopée Byzantine a4 la Fin du 
Lixiéme Siécle, Part 2, 30fr. 

Geography and Travel, 

Hitomi (I.), Dai Nippon: Le Japon, 15fr. 

Sachau (E ), Am Eupbrat u. Tigris, Reisenotizen aus dem 
Winter 1897-8, 3m. €0. 

Folk-lore, 

Roussel (A.), Légendes Morales de I’Inde, 5fr. 

Vinson (J.), Légendes Boudbistes et Djainas, 2 vols. 8fr. 
Philology. 

Chatelain (E.), Paléographie des Classiques Latins, Part 14, 


15fr. 

Christ (W.), Philologische Studien zu Clemens Alexandrinus, 
3m. 

Heller (L.), Halayudha’s Kavirahasyain beiden Recensionen, 
5m. 


Stumme (H.), Mirchen der Berbern v. Tamazratt in Siid- 
tunisien, 6m. F 
Zetterstéen (K. V.), Die Alfije des Ibn Mu‘ti, nach den 
Handschriften v. Berlin, Escorial u. Leiden, 6m. 50. 
Science. 
Cohn (E.), Das elektromagnetische Feld, 14m. 
Pikler (J.), Das Grundgesetz alles neuro-psychischen 


Lebens, 8m. 

Schumann (K.), Bliihende Kakteen, Part 1, 4m. 

General Literature, 

Beaubourg (M.), La Rue Amoureuse, 3fr. 50. 

Darcy (J.), La Conquéte de l'Afrique, 3fr. 50. 

Delacour (A.), L’Evangile de Jacques Clément, 3fr. 50. 

Fouquet (F.), Quelques-Uns, 3fr. 50. 

Merki (C_), Margot d’Eté, 3fr. 50. 

Mondeil (Lieut.), De la Résolution des Problémes de Tir sur 
le Champ de Bataille, 6fr. 

Turquan (J.), Derniére Idylle, 3fr. 








MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


Ir is difficult in speaking of the premature 
death of Miss Mary Kingsley not to use 
language which to those who did not know 
her, or only knew her, as it were, from the out- 
side, may seem to savour of exaggeration. To 
those, on the other hand, who knew her as she 





was, with all the variety of her richly endowed 
nature, her commanding intellect, her keen 
insight, her originality, her tenderness, her 
simplicity, her absolute freedom from cant or 
pretence, her delightful humour, her extra. 
ordinary grasp of the problems, physical, ethno. 
logical, or political, to which as occasion aroge 
she turned her attention, any attempt to portray 
her character or to estimate by how much the 
world is poorer for her loss must fall short of 
the reality. 

It is barely four years since the daughter of 
Dr. George Kingsley, the niece of Charles and 
Henry Kingsley, became suddenly famous on 
her return from her second West African 
journey. And yet so full of intense and varied 
and beneficent activity has her life been since, 
so much has she impressed her countrymen by 
her writings and her lectures, so rapidly has 
she won the admiration and affection of an ever- 
increasing circle of friends, that it is impossible 
in this place to do more than touch briefly upon 
her main achievements and her claim to lasting 
remembrance. 

Something of her early training and ex- 
periences may be gathered from the admirable 
memoir which she recently prefixed to the 
collected volume of her father’s ‘Notes on 
Sport and Travel.’ Indeed, much that she tells 
us of her father might literally be transferred 
to herself. Thus, ‘‘his fearless, brilliant gray 
eyes looked right into the hearts of those who 
spoke with him”; ‘‘his conversation, ranging 
easily through every subject from philosophy 
to fishing, full of dry humour and flashing with 
brilliant wit and trenchant repartee, had a 
charm which was absolutely irresistible”; ‘‘he 
knew books only less well than he knew men, 
men only less well than he knew nature.” Do 
not these phrases vividly recall the noble, 
gifted woman who wrote them only a few 
months ago, and has now fallen a victim to her 
insatiable desire to help her fellow-creatures, 
of whatever race and colour, in their distress ? 
This latter characteristic, which must always 
be associated with her, reminds one of another 
passage in the aforesaid memoir, where, in 
speaking of her mother, she writes :— 

“The only thing that ever tempted her to go 

about among her neighbours was to assist them 
when they were sick, in mind, body, or estate. So 
strongly marked a characteristic was this of our 
early home life, that to this day I always feel I have 
no right to associate with people unless there is 
something the matter with them.” 
In this respect Mary Kingsley was as much her 
mother’s daughter as in her love for ‘‘the 
bright eyes of danger,” her desire to rove 
over the face of the earth and to study nature 
in all her moods and aspects, she held of her 
brilliant father George Kingsley. 

She had made one journey to West Africa— 
in pursuit of ‘‘ fish and fetish,” to use her own 
phrase—and had even been persuaded to put 
some of her experiences on record for publica- 
tion, before, on her return from a_ second 
journey, in the spring of 1896, a chance meeting 
with a quick-witted journalist on the West 
Coast boat steaming northward paved the way 
for such a reception and recognition from the 
first moment of her landing at Liverpool as 
utterly surprised her modesty and called out 
all her keen sense of humour. It then became 
evident that this second journey must form the 
main topic of her first book, which, under the 
title ‘Travels in West Africa, Congo Frangais, 
Corisco, and Cameroons,’ was published in 
January, 1897. Its appearance was at once 
hailed with delight by all readers who knew 
how to appreciate a narrative rich in incident 
and bubbling over with racy humour, 
while ethnologists were quick to recognize 
the advent of a highly trained observer, whose 
contributions to the study of native customs 
and modes of thought gained in value 
from the extraordinary insight and sympathy 
which enabled her to look at all she 
saw from the point of view of the peop!es 
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concerned. Prof. Tylor, who soon became one 
of her most ardent admirers, said pithily on 
one occasion that no one had ever ‘‘seen further 
into the mind of a nigger ” than Mary Kingsley. 
But it was not only students of folk-lore and of 

rimitive religion who found that a new light 
had risen above the horizon. The hard- headed, 
practical traders in West African markets also 
saw that here was some one who understood 
thoroughly what they had done in the past for 
the English flag, and how much more they still 
might do under more favourable conditions. 
Hence it was that again and again Miss Kingsley 
was invited to tell her experiences and expound 
her views before the chambers of commerce at 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

Not that all her opinions were accepted with- 
out question. In particular some of her criti- 
cisms of missionary methods and her views upon 
the liquor traffic aroused sharp controversy. 
But her replies to her critics never failed to 
convince any but the most narrow - minded 
among them of her absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose and her scrupulous desire to give full 
credit for what was good, while emphasizing 
again the points to which her sound judgment 
and accurate knowledge insisted that exception 
must be taken. 

Her second book, ‘ West African Studies,’ was 
more miscellaneous in character than the first, 
but contained also much invaluable information 
on matters of religion and social life. One 
section, however, revealed the writer in yet 
another light, as an able critic of colonial 
administration with the courage to put her own 
ideas into concrete form. Outspoken as was her 
condemnation of certain features in our colonial 
policy as applied to these West African regions, 
I have reason to know that responsible autho- 
rities appreciated the true patriotism which in- 
spired her indictment, and were wise enough to 
listen to what she had to say with respect, if 
not with full conviction. The key-note of her 
opinions on all such subjects was struck in one 
of her last public utterances, the remarkable 
letter which she contributed to the Spectator on 
January 13th of the present year, under the 
title ‘ Efficiency and Empire.’ Here she pointed 
out, in special connexion with the war in South 
Africa, that our early colonial expansion, in the 
days of Elizabeth, ‘‘ was marked by an intense 
love of knowledge of the minor details,” and 
that such knowledge, which implied a real under- 
standing of alien races, of ‘‘ their possibilities 
and powers,” was the only true foundation of 
empire. In these latter days, she argued, 
‘‘emotionalism,” which she defined as ‘‘ windy 
brag and self-satisfied ignorance,” had taken the 
place of detailed knowledge, with disastrous 
consequences. She expressed the hope that 
recognition of this fact, and a determination to 
go back to the sounder method, might be one 
of the many good results of the present war. 

And now the voice which in these few short 
years has uttered so much wisdom, sweetened 
always by the saving grace of humour and sym- 
pathy, is for ever silent. Mary Kingsley, 
returning once more to her beloved West Coast, 
took South Africa on her way, in the hope of 
turning her ability and devotion to some useful 
purpose in the present crisis, and has died, as 
she would have wished, at the post of duty. 
Her death is the fitting crown of a life of noble 
self-sacrifice, but it may be doubted whether 
any life so valuable has been lost to the nation 
since the war began. What her loss means to 
her friends can only be expressed by the one 
word, irreparable. i 3d 





THE LIBRARIANS’ CONGRESS AT PARIS. 
Tue Congres International des Bibliothécaires, 
which will be held in Paris on August 20th- 
23rd, is a distinctly happy thought, and the 
meeting promises to a success. The pre- 
sident is M. Léopold Delisle, the Adminis- 
trateur Général of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 





whilst its vice-presidents are M. Emile Picot, 
the distinguished linguist, and M. Deniker, the 
Librarian of the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle. 
The committee is formed of the leading 
librarians in Paris. Although primarily a con- 
gress of librarians, it will appeal strongly to all 
book-lovers—who are usually a negligible quan- 
tity in librarian conferences. This congress is 
under the patronage of the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, and a reduction of 50 per cent. 
is granted to those who use the State and the 
Nord railways. 

The provisional programme is in four divi- 
sions; the discussions will be held at the 
Sorbonne, and notice of papers must be re- 
ceived before July 15th. A time limit of four- 
teen minutes is wisely made one of the rules, and 
another is that no member is allowed to speak 
more than twice in the same séance on the same 
subject. The fault of most congresses is 
loquacity, and the extreme difficulty, as well as 
delicacy, of intimating to a verbose speaker 
that he has exhausted the patience and interest 
of his hearers. It is to be hoped that this 
time limit may be insisted upon. The official 
language of the congress will, of course, be 
French, but papers in Latin will be admitted. 
Papers also may be written in German, English, 
Spanish, and Italian, but these must be accom- 
panied by a xésumé in French. 

The first division deals with subjects com- 
prised within the limits of the history, legisla- 
tion, and organization of public libraries, 
international exchanges, the personnel of 
libraries, and the qualifications of assistants. 
The second division is roughly generalized thus: 
‘*Batiments, mobilier, aménagement des biblio- 
théques,”’ and the conditions of ancient as well 
as of modern libraries will be considered. An 
especially important section of this division will 
be the consideration of ‘‘les précautions & 
prendre pour mettre les bibliothéques a l’abri 
de l’incendie.” The third division includes the 
eternal catalogue question ; but it will also deal 
with the ‘‘hygiéne” of books, and with the best 
means of preserving them from the various 
‘‘agents” of destruction. The subject of the 
conservation and preservation of palimpsests, 
papyri, MSS., illuminated and otherwise, 
maps, prints, &c., will also be discussed. The 
fourth division is confined to the ‘‘ usage des 
livres & Jintérieur et a Jextérieur des 
bibliothéques,” and in this division the last 
section proposes to deal with the dangers of 
transmission of infection by books in public 
libraries and the means of preventing the same. 

It will be seen, therefore, from the foregoing 
brief summary that the congress will be of 
a comprehensive character. It is perhaps 
hardly likely that any radical change will be 
effected in the management of either French or 
foreign libraries, but an interchange of ideas is 
always useful and often profitable among men 
of the same calling. The secretary of the con- 
gress is M. Henry Martin, of the Bibliotheque 
de l’Arsenal, Rue de Sully, Paris. WR, 








HUCHOWN’S (?) CODEX. 
II, HISTORIA DESTRUCCIONIS TROJANE URBIS. 


THE alliterative ‘Destruction of Troy,’ as 
edited for the Early English Text Society in 
1869, did not in its editorial apparatus include 
any body of notes by way of comparison between 
the poem and its Latin source. Had it been 
otherwise my worthy old friend Mr. David 
Donaldson, lately deceased, might have fore- 
stalled the present notes, for the ‘‘ very fine” 
Hunterian copy of Guido’s ‘ Historia Trojana ’ 
mentioned in the preface can only have been 
MS. T. 4,1. Yet in 1869 it would have been 
not less difficult than it is now to ascertain how 
that text of Guido differs from other copies, and 
what contrast these make with the alliterative 
translation. Copied apparently by an English 
scribe, this Latin Guido proves by its colophon 
on fol. 126 to be from an Italian source :— 





u 

“Et ego Johannolus [0 expuncted and wu sub- 
stituted] de Borrezio Cancellarius ecclesie Sancti 
Victoris de Arsizate Mediolanen. dioc. hoc presens 
opus in Beate Agnetis festo finivi Anno domini 
millesimo tricentesimo quinquagesimo quarto pon- 
tificatus sanctissimi patris et domini nostri domini 
Innocencii Pape vi anno secundo Et cicius enim 
complevissem nisi quia in Reverendissimi in Xpo. 
patris et domini mei domini Guill’mi de Pusterla 
permissione divina sancte sedis Constantinopolitan. 
Patriarche cujus familiaris minimus existo negociis 
plurimum vacavi utpote sibi nec inmerito perpetim 
obligatus.” 

Following this, after a list of Priam’s sons, is 
the odd scribal signature already mentioned, 
‘* Nomen scriptoris Ricardus plenus amoris: 
fframpton:” which will have to be considered 
along with the docquet of the scribe of the 
alliterative Alexander piece in Bodleian MS. 
264, fol. 208 :— 

Laus tibi sit Xpe quum liber explicit iste 
Nomen scriptoris est Thomas plenus amoris 
Qui ultra querit (erasure). 

‘*Qui ultra querit,” and the rest is silence, 
except for the suggestion that ‘‘ Thomas plenus 
amoris ” mayhap rejoiced in thename of Smythe ! 

But to return to Ricardus ; his scribal handi- 
work MS. T. 4, 1, has a fly-leaf parchment list 
of contents written on the verso in his own 
finely legible hand :— 

In hoe volumine continentur libri qui subse- 
quenter intitulantur videlicet : 

Liber de historia destruccionis Trojane urbis 
editus per magistrum Guidonem lIudicem de 


Columpna Messana folio primo 

q Liber de gestis magni Regis Alexandri tocius 
orbis Conguestoris folio Cxxvij° 

@ Liber qui intitulatur Itinerarium domini_Tur- 
pini Archiepiscopi Rauensis de gestis magni Regis 
Karoli folio Clxxj° 

4 Liber domini Marci Pauli de Veneciis de con- 
dicionibus & consuetudinibus orientalium regionum 
fol Ciiijx* xvijo Qui distinguitur in tres libellos 
quorum primus sic incipit Tempore quo Baldewynus 
&e. folio Ciiij** xviije Secundus sic incipit In huius 
libri continencia &c. folio CCxix® Tercius libellus 
sic Pars tercia libri nostri &c. fulio CCxliiij 

Liber fratris Odorici de foro Julij de ritubus & 
condicionibus Turcorum & Tartarorum folio UU1x° 

@ Liber qui intitulatur Itinerarium Johannis 
Maundeuille militis de sancto Albano in Comitatu 
hertford. de mirabilibus diversarum provinciarum 
regionum & insularum Aceciam de diuersis legibus 
& condicionibus sectis & linguis earundem folio 
CCiiij** J° 

On the fly-leaf (recto, upside down) of the folio 
isa note of sixteenth or seventeenth century 
ownership :— 

Mary Southwell 
Oeth this boke. 

Each of the texts in the MS. has its 
importance. The Itinerary of Turpin in this 
version has in its final chapter a pedigree of 
French kings, ending thus :— 

“Hugo rex genuit Robertum Robertus genuit 
Henricum Henricus genuit Philippum Philippus 
genuit Ludovicum Ludovicus genuit Philippum qui 
nunc regnat. 

Explicit: Itinerarium : Turpini: Archiepiscopi : 

Nomen ercribentis benedicat lingua legentis, 

Amen.” 
Two Ludovics are here rolled into one, but 
Philip ‘‘ who now reigns” must be Philip IL., 
1180-1223. A bit of scandal on Cornishmen 
(interesting to me as a student—according to 
a distinguished and poetical critic—‘‘ of tales of 
tails no longer told”) begins a very curious 
chapter (fol. 190): ‘‘De hoc quod Navarri de 
vera prosapia non sunt geniti.” It declares that 
the Navarrese were of spurious origin, drawn 
from temporary immigrants :— 

*¢ Julius Cesar ut traditur tres gentes Nubimannos 
s[cilicet] & Scotos & Cornubianos caudatos ad 
expugnand. Hispannorum populos......misit,” &c. 

The presentments of Marco Polo, Friar 
Odorico of Friuli, and Mandeville have their 
respective distinctions, the last-named work 
bearing the date 1356 in its final paragraph. 
A coeval hand, other than the scribe’s, has 
added, by way of rubric, to the margin of the 
thirty-second folio of the Mandeville the word 
‘‘Sparhauke.” The specialties of the Guido, 
meanwhile, are of chief moment, and are loug 
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. 2676 The sorow of Cassandra Qualiter Cassandra 30 i : 5 
= ts which ig = oe “ey — : the Kyngys doughter. regis : Priami _ filia —- ee d — y Bie ago - — 
at point of view were the Harleian 51, Harl. condolet...... » 28, , , P 
2 5295 iii i 3532 Eght Boke. Of the DeGrecisineboantibus 36b | mandy, Lyons, and Languedoc, likewise prefer 
a haw’ os 35295, ~ ea ng -~" all a Soonsell oftheGrekys inire consilia......de the “a aan, The ae e ag 4 to ° can 
the British Museum, an Add. MS. A 365 in ffor recoveryng of  raptu Helene......in- = r 5 8 : 
the Bodleian, which last I observe is by the Blayne. = liber viijus be explained by the influence of the following 
ij 4 4 3584 The counsell of Aga- Qualiter Agamenon 37 ial: it is li i iq 
rm aah bs to sue apcl rubra ae | SH "iymattin™™ “Sener Se" |S, 6 eta ie Ea een 
he Roya 2 iii. In these various f laum...... nl, OT. ’ . . 
there a sundry points of contact with the | 3873 Thedrownyng of Pollux. ...... Pollux et Castor 37b | But the change from w to i, not only in M.E., 
alliterative poem. For instance, Archilocus adams oe veal we but in French dialects, does not readily admit 
often heads the inventory of Hector’s victims, | 3741 The shape and colour of Descripcio Grecorum 38 | Of any explanation. 
and I found in Harl. 51, fo. 12, the form the Kynges of Grece. mds. In Middle English we find also the derived 
. “oi . . 
‘*Cethes” for Oetes (Aetes), and in Royal | 4029 Neynt Boke. Of the De numero navinm 40b verb ribanen, with the sense of to adorn, appa- 
MS. 13 C 12, fo. 13, the spelling ‘‘ Cetis,” tend- Nowmber of Shippes quas Greci duxerunt rently by means of braid or wire. In ‘Piers 
ing to explain such forms as Chethes and Shetes wera STS the Plowman,’ II. 13, we have ‘‘i-rybaunt with 
in the Troy poem (Il. 323, 361, &e.). But not | 4140 a Boke. How ie Suheetonte Agame- 41 gold aS and Chaucer, in his translation of the 
q a : . rekes sent unto Del- _nonis contra Gree $ : 
one of the MSS. presents in its rubrics anything phon tohave oneware ef primo voluit Romaunt of the Rose,’ 1. 1077, renders the 
F Iso h 
like the array of coincidences shown by the of a God of thayre habere responsum a 0.F. — my Magy sonager was” 18 
i y j i i 7 Jourpay. deo Appollinis in in- use of riban in the ous of Fame e 
Hunterian MS., particularly in sub-rubrics, many ons Deere. pba agtien agg see agg ns yg a a 
of which appear to be unique. These are most | 4475 The answare of Appollo Responsum datum 44b | . tency : oer” 
striking in books ii., iv., vi. (special), viii., ix., to Achilles. Acbilli. is the occasional spelling with e. Thus, in the 
X., xiii, xx., xxi, xxiv., xxix., xxxiv.vi., | °!? Of the Kynges that Descripcio illorum qui 53 | * Anturs of Arthur,’ st. 2, the plural appears as 
’ a9 , =e ’ ’ “9 come to Troy for in subsidium venere . fif. 
suggesting a possibility, by no means unreason- socur of Priam. Trojanorum. rebans; and in a.M.E. vocabulary of the fif- 
able, that, as the Hunterian MS. is too portly to (ul. pee Se sin — “4 ne 74 | teenth century we find: limbus explained by 
. on Temai:e fic ess. mulierum. - a . ss 
be portable, a poet whose more mundane busi- not anenn $0 toda the rebant ; see Wright-Wiilker, Voc. 792, 20. The 
ness sent him on circuit might well have used scribe’s mn. but is same vocabulary -_ garlant SS ee . 
another copy than his own when duty called him —— °° garlond ; so that rebant may stand for reband. 
epee , jaculation.} ° A . 
from home. But it is for the parallel rubrics to | 8183 The xx Boke. Of the De septimo bello...... 75p | Lhis radical e must be considered. 
state their own case. In by far the most ha 4 Batelland Skar- liber vicesimus. Diez well supposes that the latter syllable, 
. 5 rw mil Scores © 5 
instances they occur at the precise divisions | 8103 Here thai iaght twelve Hic fuit preliatum per 77p | 88 in F. hau-ban and ra-ban, represents the 
found in the translation :— we togedur. Miia xij dies continue Teutonic band. Indeed, the F. raban appears 
is is an exceedingly  sequentes. in E. as robbin, and means a ra-band ; where 
Alliterative ‘ Destruction of Hunterian MS. T. 4, 1. special sub-rubric. ] : a! . : 5 
ine. roy.’ Folio. | 8421 The xxi Boke. Of the De viijo bello. 73 | M.E. ra, Lowl. Sc. rae, is nothing but the Dan. 
cE Prologue. , Tneipit prologus a 1 oval na. i (This is not numbered yaa, a sailyard. But we cannot rest satisfied 

§ xplicit Prologue. ixplicit prologus. inci- 1b rom this poin e as a » and a . ° : : - 

99 Here begynnes the ffirst rit liber de ikea teade numbering of the failure, probably due with his derivation of O.F. riban from the Du. 
Boke How Kyng primus de Pelleo tronetation and the to this, occurs in ring-band, a collar. Neither form nor sense 1s 
Pelleus exit Jason to rege Thessalie in- atin ceases to corre- the consecutiveness, i i 
get the files of Golde. yg corel Te spond. ] there being no num- such wr hard should desire. At the ect oe 

ad vellus aureum ad- ber xxij in the Latin.] the derivation from band is countenanced, no 
Sa ade er renaam. r Here Be ore a De ae bello......liber 82 | only by a common English spelling, but even 
plied trom contents,  de..Sisede appi Batell oftheCite” by Palsgrave, who gives the M.F. form as 
p. v.]. The iid boke  catis in pertinenciis 10788 The xxvij Boke. Of xxj ...... liber xxviijus (I. rubant, p. 264. 
Batell...... 10790). 96b 


how the Grekes toke Troje...... 
lond upon Troy. Cawse 


of the first debate. 
373 Jason. [Passagecorresponding 6 
402 The crafte of Medea. to |. 373.] Qualiter 


Rex Octes honorifice 
Jasonem recepit et 
qualiter Medea...... 


449 The soden hote love of 
Medea. 


amore Jasonis fuit 
capta. 


11103 The deth of Pantasilia 
by Pirrus. 


12937 Here begynnes the 
xxxiij Boke. How 
Oreste toke vengianse 





for his fader dethe. 


De __vicesimo 


primo 
bello (1. 10863). 


97 


coset de morte Pantasilee 98b 


per Pirrum interfecte 
(1. 11079). 


AFIS 220000 necem...... 
vindicavit Liber tri- 
cesimus tercius, 





Wedgwood proposed as the original the 
M.Du. rij-band or rijgh-band, explained by 
Kilian as “‘ fascia, tenia, ligamen.” But this 
is subject to the fatal objection that the inter- 
vocalic b would have passed into v, giving the 
form rivan. The b could only have been pre- 
served if another consonant once preceded it, 
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All the conditions are fulfilled if we start 
from a Teutonic form writh-band, composed 
of band and the weak grade of E. writhe, 
A.-S. writhan, Icel. rida, Dan. vride, 
Swed. vrida, O.H.G. ridan, with the sense of 
‘to twist” or **to wreathe.” The E. wreath, 
from the same source, has just that sense of 
ornament which we should like to find in ribbon. 
The sense would be twisted or ornamental 
band, and not a ring-band or a collar only. 

The O.H.G. verb is the original of F. rider, 
to wrinkle, and of rideau (O.F. ridel), a curtain, 
for the initial w readily disappears. The required 
compound exists in the Dan. vride-baand, a 
twisted band ; Molbech says it is used of any 
such band, as, for example, a twist of straw. 
He also gives vrid, a twisting, with the remark- 
able variant vred, which seems to represent the 
second (or pt. t. s.) gradation of the verb. This 
vred-band accounts for M.E. rebant immediately, 
as being derived from Scandinavian rather than 
from French. 

In Rietz, ‘ Dictionary of Swedish Dialects,’ 
we find the form vred, a wreath or twist of rope, 
or yarn, or tobacco; also the compound vre- 
band (for vred-band), the sense of which, how- 
ever, is a thin withy, or pliant twig of willcw. 

There is now no difficulty asto the form. The 
initial w, of course, disappears. The thb, or db, 
is assimilated to bb; and this bb becomes b in 
O.F., as in O.F. abé, an abbot, which a modern 
sense of Latinity has altered to abbé. Compare 
E. abridge, F. abréger, from L. ad-brewiare. 

It is somewhat singular that we have another 
derivative from the same verb, with the same 
suffix, in the common word wristband, pro- 
nounced as rizbund. In riband the st (now 2) 
does not appear ; and that is, practically, all the 
difference between them as regards their form. 
The sense-development in these words is widely 
different. Watrer W. SkKeat. 








PROF. BUCHHEIM. 

WE greatly regret to hear of the decease of our 
old contributor Dr. C. A. Buchheim, Professor 
of German for many years at King’s College, 
Strand. He was born in Moravia, and took his 
degree at the University of Vienna. Subse- 
quently he settled in Paris, but after the Coup 
d’Etat he removed to London. Here he soon 
became engaged in teaching and in the editing 
of elementary school- books. He published 
editions for beginners of Niebuhr’s ‘ Heroen-Ge- 
schichten,’ Sybel’s ‘Prince Eugen von Savoyen,’ 
and Goethe’s ‘Italienische Reise.’ He also 
prepared a selection of Humboldt’s ‘ Natur- und 
Reisebilder,’ a French reader, and a selection 
of modern French and German plays for the use 
of schools. Another successful school-book was 
‘Materials for German Prose.’ Subsequently 
he undertook work of a more advanced type, 
and for the Clarendon Press he superintended a 
series of admirable editions of celebrated works 
by Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and Heine, which 
met with wide success, and made his name well 
known both here and in the United States. For 
the ‘*Golden Treasury ” he prepared three de- 
lightful volumes of ‘ Deutsche Lyrik,’ ‘ Balladen 
und Romanzen,’ and ‘Heine’s Lieder und 
Gedichte.’ In conjunction with Dr. Wace he 

ublished a volume on ‘ First Principles of the 
eformation.’ For several years he acted as 
Examiner in Germar. in London University. 

OF late his health had been failing. He left 
his house in Westbourne Park and retired to 
Harlesden, but he continued to teach. In 
F ebruary, however, he became ill, and although 
he rallied subsequently, he had a severe relapse 
on Monday, June 4th, and expired peacefully. 
He was a learned and conscientious man, who 
toiled hard and always worked to the best of 
his ability. Two years ago the University of 
Oxford recognized his services by bestowing on 
him an honorary M.A. 











BURNS'S ‘AULD LANG SYNE,’ 


In the first place, was not the ‘ Miniature 
Museum’ a somewhat shabby trespass on 
Thomson's ‘Collection of Original Scottish 
Airs’? To this publication of Thomson’s Burns 
was known to be contributing up to within a 
short time of his death, July 21st, 1796. Any 
pretence, therefore, of ‘‘ never before published” 
accompanying new verses would have a fair 
chance of a good reception. 

The verses in question read smoothly, but 
enterveen’d is not a word very likely to have 
been so employed by Burns. A ‘‘ budding 
rose’ does not 

Around its branch entwine, 
so I think should be dismissed. Further, summit 
line could not have been used for sky-line by 
so bold and appropriate a phraser as Burns. 
We shall not be far wrong in dismissing the 
whole twelve lines as not from the pen of the 
great bard. They are pretty verses enough, 
and are just such delicate imitations of the firm 
penstrokes of our inspired ploughman as might 
spring readily from an enthusiastic lady who 
had studied the poet lovingly. But the true 
plaint of the Doric reed is absent. 

I do not say it cannot be Burns’s, for bards 
can easily drop below themselves, but, unless 
indisputable proof can be produced, these lines— 
without one idea of force in them—are already 
dead enough to find burial for themselves by 
falling back into the clod they sprang from,— 
mother earth. 


We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine, 


in its vigorous lilt and freshness, settles the 
matter out of hand for us. C. A. Warp. 








MARY OF GUISE (1559). 
June 11, 1900. 

Ir is not I who have missed the point. It is 
Mr. Andrew Lang who has changed it. The 
reison d’étre of his first letter was to discredit 
the charge of treachery brought against Mary of 
Guise by the Reformers and Protestant his- 
torians. Mr. Lang distinctly asked, ‘*‘ What 
breach of faith by Mary of Guise, the Regent, is 
meant?” as if none such had occurred. He 
spoke of Knox’s versions of this ‘‘ breach of 
faith,” using inverted commas, as if he con- 
sidered the charge to be a mere fiction. He 
dwelt on what he alleged to be the contradic- 
tions of Protestant historians in regard to the 
matter, implying that the charge could not be 
believed, since these interested parties were so 
much at variance. He endeavoured to rip up 
any statement that reflected on the Regent. 
Now, in his second letter, Mr. Lang alters his 
tone. He says, ‘‘I do not say that Mary of 
Guise was innocent of treachery.” After making 
this affirmation, he states only a few lines 
further down concerning Mary’s treachery, 
‘*That I neither affirm nor deny.” Between 
these assertions he says, ‘‘ Yet, of course, Mary 
of Guise may have been guilty”; and again, 
‘‘ They [the Protestant historians] may be right 
in thinking Mary treacherous.” 

Again, with regard to Knox, Mr. Lang, in his 
first letter, wrote of ‘‘the case which Knox 
makes out” against the Regent; then, a little 
further on, of ‘‘ Knox’s various accounts of 
what occurred, his versions of this ‘ breach of 
faith.’” Of course, Mr. Lang never contra- 
dicted himself. He said that in Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory’ no explicit promise of the Regent is 
mentioned, whilst he quoted one in the 
Reformer’s letter to Mrs. Lock. Now, in his 
second letter, Mr. Lang states, ‘‘I must prefer 
the statements of Knox, who was on the spot, 
to the news that reached Crofts.” But if, as 
Mr. Lang argued, Knox eontradicts himself, 
which statements does Mr. Lang prefer? In 
both the ‘History’ and the letter the Regent 
fares badly. Mr. Lang charges me with 
‘‘rather audacious contradiction of Knox.” 
This I hope now to show is not the case. I 








leave that sort of work to him; he finds it 
congenial. 

I gave Mr. Lang the credit of not having 
mentioned the important phrase in Croft’s des- 
patch of May 19th, 1559, ‘* dismissed the appear- 
ance,” because he had probably been misled by 
abstracts. Of this credit he now strips himself, 
by showing that he had seen the phrase in 
Froude. He might also have seen it in Steven- 
son’s ‘ Calendar of Foreign State Papers’ (under 
date). Was it fair to suppress it, when dealing 
with the question of the public cancelling of the 
summons, simply because he thought that the 
Protestant historians could get no benefit from 
the despatch? I humbly beg to differ from his 
conclusion on this point. Mr. Lang prefers the 
statements of Knox to those of Croft, on the 
ground that the former was ‘‘on the spot.” 
But from whom did Croft get his news? From 
men on the spot, probably in part from Knox 
himself, with whom, almost immediately after, 
he was on terms of intimacy. And the news 
had not far to go. Croft was at Berwick, not 
London. The news were such as he considered 
important for the guidance of the English Privy 
Council. Both Croft in his despatch and Knox 
in his ‘ History’ were summarizing the incidents 
of these troubles. Croft had this advantage, 
that he was dealing with news received by him 
only the day before, whilst Knox was dealing 
with the events of years before. Even the 
letter to Mrs. Lock is dated several weeks after 
the treachery in question. 

Mr. Lang says, ‘* Knox is contradicted through- 
out by Crofts.” Is this the case? If not, my 
alleged contradiction of Knox falls to the ground, 
for my case is based in large measure on Croft’s 
despatch. Knox states that the preachers were 
summoned to appear before the Regent at Stir- 
ling. So does Croft. Knox speaks of the 
multitude that went with the preachers. So 
does Croft. Knox does not say that they 
arrived at Stirling. Nor does Croft. Knox 
says that Erskine was sent ‘‘ before ” to Stirling. 
Croft says he was sent, but does not say when. 
Knox states that Erskine negotiated with Mary. 
Croft does not deny it. From Knox we learn 
that the preachers were put to the horn, with- 
out having been heard. From Croft we learn 
the same. Croft does not state, as Mr. Lang 
in his second letter infers, that Erskine was 
sent with a message to Stirling after the riot at 
Perth. There is nothing in Croft’s summary 
to contradict the opinion that this message was 
part of what Erskine delivered in negotiating 
with Mary. Or did he give the message when, 
after the sentence of putting to the horn, as 
Knox tells us in his letter to Mrs. Lock, they 
‘*made complaint and appellation from such a 
deceitful sentence”? Croft states that Erskine 
gat him to horse and departed, to avoid the 
Regent’s displeasure, or she would have stayed 
him. Knox in his ‘ History’ (i. 319) says that 
Erskine ‘‘ prudently withdrew himself (for other- 
wise by all appearance he had not escaped im- 
prisonment).” Knox tells us of the excesses 
at Perth. So does Croft. On all these im- 
portant points there is no contradiction between 
Knox and Croft, so Mr. Lang’s assertion is 
incorrect. As to the points on which Knox and 
Croft seem to be more at variance, Croft says 
that the companies retired, part of them going 
to Perth. Clearly he is dealing with the com- 
panies that advanced towards Stirling. There 
was no retirement as yet from Perth. Knox, 
with a better grasp of the expedition, says that 
the whole multitude stayed at Perth ; for, as the 
advance of a portion of the multitude towards 
Stirling ended en l’air, Knox omitted the fact in 
his summary years after, just as he had omitted 
it in his letter to Mrs. Lock. Croft states that 
the Regent ‘‘dismissed the appearance.” This 
is quite consistent with the passage from Knox’s 
letter to Mrs. Lock that the Queen and her 
Council ‘‘incontinent did call the preachers, 
and, for lack of comperance, did exile and put 
them and their assistants to the horn.” There 
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would have been no need to ‘‘call” them if the 
former summons had not been dismissed. 
According to Croft, whose despatch I have 
already shown to be reliable, Erskine was put 
to the horn, and this accords with the mention 
of ‘‘assistants” in the last - quoted passage. 
Nor does Knox contradict himself in his two 
versions to the extent Mr. Lang alleges. It is 
true that no explicit promise of the Regent is 
mentioned in the ‘ History’ beyond the one that 
‘she would take some better order.” This was 
done to stay the multitude, and, of course, 
implies some dealing acceptable tothem. But 
Mr. Lang forgets to state that a few lines further 
on Knox uses the plural word when he states 
that ‘‘ others” (of his party) reasoned that ‘‘ the 
Queen’s promises” were not to be suspected. 
Mr. Lang renders this, ‘‘ others preferred to 
trust the Regent.” Now, what were these 
promises? They were given verbally to Erskine 
by the Regent, and he wrote to the preachers 
and their friends showing ‘‘ what esperance he 
had of the Queen’s Grace’s favours.” Mr. Lang 
admits that the details of the negotiation are 
not known, but it is clear that the Regent made 
several promises, which were calculated, if 
carried out, to stay the troubles. These 
promises most likely covered all that the Pro- 
testant historians state, from indirect sources, 
regarding them. It matters not, in the main, 
what these promises were. The patent, chief 
fact is, and Knox and the more recent Protestant 
historians are agreed on it, that Mary of Guise 
broke her pledged faith, and condemned the 
preachers unheard. Mr. Lang, in his first 
letter, says, ‘‘ We may conceive that there was a 
verbal understanding (so often a misunderstand- 
ing) between Erskine and the Regent” ; whilst 
in his second letter he states, ‘‘I make little 
doubt that Erskine, who was with Mary for two 
or three days, did suppose himself to have some 
kind of understanding with Mary.” ‘Did 
suppose himself to have some kind of under- 
standing’’? That is vague enough. And yet 
Mr. Lang flies at me for saying that ‘‘ there was 
no understanding” between the two, and thus 
contradicting Knox, who, we must remember, 
records in his ‘History’ how so many of his 
party viewed the ‘‘understanding.” Yes, 
Erskine of Dun, to whose high character even 
Mary of Guise and Mary, Queen of Scots, could 
testify, would have carried out any under- 
standing that he even ‘‘ did suppose himself to 
have.” But what I meant to convey was that 
the Regent never intended to carry out any 
promises she made on thisoccasion. Her policy 
was all of a piece in these troubles, as well as 
just before and after. 

Here is the sequence of events, as I take it. 
Various towns, including Perth, had ‘‘receaved 
the Evangell.” Mary of Guise wrote to Lord 
Ruthven, Provost of Perth, to suppress the 
religion there. He declined, and she, in her 
fury, declared ‘‘that both he and they should 
repent it.” It was the Regent's ‘holy war” 
against the Reformed faith ; and to this policy 
she adhered, not unwilling, however, to parley 
and promise from time to time, in order to gain 
advantage if she could. As the priests she sent 
were unable to gain over the converts to the 
Reformed religion, she summoned all the 
preachersto ‘‘compear” at Stirling on May 10th. 
‘They, with a large number of friends, proceeded 
from Dundee to Perth. Erskine of Dun was 
then sent to Stirling to negotiate with the 
Regent. She, being unprepared for so large a 
force, made divers promises to Erskine. These 
he communicated to his party, some of whom 
had advanced towards Stirling, and the Regent, 
to beguile these and the multitude at Perth, 
*‘dismissed the appearance” of the preachers. 
As soon as all her opponents were at Perth 
again she issued a further summons to the 
preachers, well knowing that they would not 
meet it, and because they did not appear put 
them to the horn and bade Erskine be gone. He, 
seeing how critical the position was, departed 





hastily from Stirling, being outlawed when the 
Regent found he had escaped, went to Perth, 
and there exposed the deceit and craft of the 
Regent. Then the excesses at Perth took place. 
On May 22nd, 1559, Croft writes to the English 
Privy Council that ‘‘the Regent, meaning to 
suppress them [the Reformed party] by force, 
hath appointed a great number to assemble at 
Stirling this night, and from thence to march 
towards” Perth. She found that several on her 
side professed to be ‘‘of that religion,” and 
thought it prudent to temporize. It was agreed 
between the parties that every man should 
repair to his dwelling, without anything being 
laid to his charge, and that all things in ques- 
tion should be determined in a Parliament to 
assemble shortly. The Reformed party acted 
on this, and departed peaceably from Perth. 
The Regent then occupied the town with troops, 
and on June 18th, 1559, Northumberland wrote 
from Berwick to Cecil of further despoiling of 
the churches, ‘‘ yet they say she hath not kept 
promise with them to put men of war into 
St. John’s Town [Perth], where they were con- 
tented before to go forth of it quietly.” In 
both cases the craft and treachery of Mary of 
Guise had begotten the excesses of the populace, 
though the preachers endeavoured to restrain 
their followers. 

Mr. Lang is inconsistent in each of his two 
letters, yet he finds fault with Knox, who, 
amidst storm and stress and high endeavour, 
is remarkably consistent and accurate in his 
summaries of these events. As I said before, 
Mr. Lang should not be so hard on the 
Reformer and on the more recent Protestant 








historians. Ernest G. ATKINSON. 
SALES. 
Messrs. Sornesy, Witkinson & HopcE 


commenced the sale of the Inglis Library on 
Monday, the 11th inst. Some very high prices 
were realized for the more important books, as 
the following will show. Hsopus Latine per 
Rimicium, a.n. (Augsb., Ant. Sorg.), 1291. 
Esopus Moralicatus, Venet., 1517, 761. First 
Letter of Columbus (Latin), 1493, Vespuccius, 
Mundus Novus, 1502, and others in 1 vol., 2301. 
Antoninus Arch. Flor. Summa Confessorum 
(Fust & Schoeffer), 201. 10s. Ars Moriendi, 
woodcuts, a.n., 451. S. Augustinus de Vita 
Christiana, U. Zel, 1467, 42/. 10s. Johannes 
Balbus, Catholicon (Mentelin, 1470), 461. 
R. Braithwait, A Solemn Joviall Disputation 
(on Drinking) ; and The Smoaking Age, 1617, 
411. Breydenbach, Peregrinatio in Montem 
Syon, 1486, 53/. Buch der Kunst, woodcuts, 
Jo. Bamler, Augsburg, 1478, 301. 10s. Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, first edition, 1621, 
31l. 10s. Calvin’s Catechisme, Aberdeen, E. 
Raban, 1628, 231. Capgrave, Nova Legenda 
Angliz, first edition, W. de Worde, 1516, 31I. 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, by Shelton, 1620, 561. 
Machlinia’s Chronicle of England, c. 1484, 1751. 
Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493, finely bound, 
301. Joannes Chrysostomus’s Super Psalmo 
Quinquagesimo, U. Zel’s first dated book, 1466, 
&c., 871. Verardus in Laudem Ferd. Reg. 
Hisp., &c. (containing the Letter of Columbus, 
1494), 901. Du Bartas’s Works, by Sylvester, 
first editions, 1595-1608, 301. Dubravius’s Book 
of Good Husbandry, 1599, 36/. Fulbertus, 
Visio Lamentabilis, with remarkable woodcuts, 
a.n., sm. 4to., 1001. H. G., The Mirrour of 
Majestie, 27 portraits, 1618, 45]. Manipulus 
Curatorum Guidi de Monte Rocherii, W. de 
Worde, 1502, 341. The Great Herbal, P. 
Treveris, 1526, 461. John Herolt, Sermones 
de Tempore, Julian Notary, 1506, 33. 10s. 
Hoefken van Devotien, 1496, with extraordinary 
woodcuts, 101/. Horse B.V.M., MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XV., richly illuminated, 1111. Heures de 
l’Usaige de Rome, with the cuts printed in 
various colours, Paris, Du Pré, 1490, 2721. 
Heures de Chalons, on vellum, finely bound 
by Derome, 8S. Vostre, s.d. (1512-30), 100I. 




















Heures de Rome, with illustrations by Geof- 
frey Tory, Paris, 1525, 1441. Horz Sarisburi- 
ensis, Paris, 1534, 431. 

Messrs. Robinson & Fisher commenced on 
Tuesday a four days’ sale of the library forming 
a portion of the Peel heirlooms. The most im- 
portant lot offered on the first day was a collection 
of political caricatures, about one-half of which 
are coloured, relating to English politics from 
Cromwell to George IV., mounted in eleven atlas 
folio volumes. They fetched 500/. A collection 
of 320 engravings after drawings by H. W. Bun- 
bury, contained in two atlas folio volumes, 
fetched 142/.; and a portfolio containing about 
185 caricatures or prints of the time of the 
Revolution brought 301. The Anthologia Greca, 
Florence, 1484, fetched 211. The editio princeps of 
Apuleius, Rome, 1469, brought 32/. The De 
Civitate Dei, printed by Jenson, 1475, and bound 
by Roger Payne, brought 371. The editio princeps 
of the whole Bible in Greek, from the Aldine 
Press, 1518, went for 381. 








DANTE AT BOLOGNA. 

Subiaco Lodge, Roehampton Lane, S.W., June 11, 1900, 

May I venture to ask why, in your kind 
notice of my Dante Primer, you take exception 
to my speaking of ‘‘the Studio at Bologna”? 
Surely this is not an unusual description of that 
famous medisval studio, as distinguished from 
the universities or corporations. If it is the 
at instead of of to which you object, I would 
point out that Vespasiano Bisticci talks of the 
“StudioaFirenze.” Thethree Villani usethe word 
studio in this sense as well as in the other, and 
I cannot but think that Giovanni Villani’s words, 
** Andossene allo studio a Bologna,” are some- 
what ambiguous, and that my interpretation of 
them as ‘‘he went to the Studio at Bologna” 
can at least be defended. I trust that your 
reviewer will not consider this as a further lapse 
from what he charitably calls my ‘‘ usual good 
sense.” EpmunD Garratt GARDNER. 


*,* Surely ‘‘ studio” has a specific meaning 
in English, not at all the same as that which 
Villani’s ‘‘lo studio a Bologna” was intended to 
convey. It may be a question whether his 
words mean generally ‘‘ he went away to study ” 
or ‘the went away to the University ” ; though 
we doubt if ‘‘lo studio,” without a qualifying 
word, would have been used so early in the 
sense of ‘‘university.” But they certainly do 
not mean what we mean by ‘“‘he went to the 
studio.” 








DR. THOMAS FITZ-PATRICK. 

Tomas Firz-Patricx, M.D. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of Cambridge, and M.A., 
was one of those active London physicians who 
unite the exercise of their profession with very 
considerable literary cultivation and interest in 
European languages and antiquities. He had 
travelled far and wide, and wrote one or two 
lively diaries of his journeys in Turkey and the 
Mediterranean. He was a friend and com- 
panion of Dr. Schliemann, whose gratitude he 
had won by saving the life of his boy, Agamem- 
non. Fitz- Patrick read and spoke French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and modern Greek, 
which latter so many of our good Greek scholars 
find too much for their classical habits. He 
followed with keen interest the progress of 
antiquarian research in the Levant, and kept 
abreast of recent French and German topo- 
graphical inquiries. Having married into 4 
family having many literary connexions, Dr. 
Fitz-Patrick’s house has been for years a place 
of meeting for many men and women well 
known in the world of letters, who always met 
with a genial and graceful welcome from their 
host and hostess. A large circle of friends will 
hear with regret of the premature death of one 
whose unfailing Irish humour and stores of 
interesting reminiscences made pleasant so many 
a gathering, and left an impression of a cultivated 
intelligence. Freperic HarRIsoN. 
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Literarp Grosstp. 

Tnx business of Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. is being converted into a 
limited liability company. We under- 
stand that the conversion is taking place 
for private and family reasons, and that 
all the shares are held by the partners 
in the firm, none being offered to the 
public. 

WE regret to hear that Mr. H. R. Francis 
died June 10th. He was born on July 11th, 
1811, and entered St. John’s College in 
October, 1829, and was called to the Bar in 
1854; but his real work was journalism, 
he becoming a writer in the papers as 
early as 1834. His first contribution to the 
literature of angling, to which he was 
destined to be a large contributor, appeared 
in the ‘Cambridge Essays’ for 1856, under 
the title of ‘The Fly-fisher and his 
Library,’ and is one of the most valued 
essays on the literary fly-fisher’s shelves. 
From 1861 to 1870 Mr. Francis was actively 
engaged as judge, first of the northern and 
then of the south-western district of New 
South Wales. Returning to England in 
1874, in the intervals of graver occupation 
he wrote articles on angling in the Mishing 
Gazette, Field, &c. 

Mr. Francis was a grandson of Sir 
Philip Francis, and in 1894 published 
through Messrs. Longman ‘Junius Re- 
vealed by his Surviving Grandson,’ a book 
which did not carry conviction, except to 
the few who believe still, in despite of evi- 
dence, that FranciswasJunius. Mr. Francis’s 
family is related to the Francis family of 
Rhode Island, U.S. Ool. Francis, for a 
long period Senator for Rhode Island, was 
always recognized by his English cousins as 
the head of the family. Mr. Francis died 
at his residence in Bath suddenly and pain- 
lessly on Whit Sunday, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. 

Mr. WALKER, it is said, is going to retire 
from the High-Mastership of St. Paul’s 
School, which he has held, to the great in- 
crease of the school’s reputation, ever since 
its migration to Hammersmith. 


Tue typographical portion of the library 
of the late Mr. Talbot Baines Reed has 
been acquired by the St. Bride Institute, 
which is now exceptionally rich, not only 
in works dealing with typography, but in 
specimens of early printing. Mr. Reed’s 
collection was purchased on the valuation 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
The valuable list of books and papers 
on printers and printing, arranged under 
the countries and towns to which they refer, 
which Mr. Reed began, but did not live 
to complete, appears in the Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, vol. iii. part i. 
pp. 81-152, and was doubtless based on his 
own collection, so that the St. Bride In- 
stitute have a ready-made catalogue, and 
certainly a bibliography invaluable in its 
way. Many of Mr. Reed’s early printed 
books were incomplete, but that does not 
interfere with their value as specimens of 
typography. 

A suppLEMENT of nearly four hundred 
pages to the Catalogue of Printed Books in 
the valuable library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which was last issued in 1887, has 
just been issued by order of the Council. 











The collection has been largely increased of 
late years, chiefly through the liberal dona- 
tions of Mr. G. E. Cokayne and the exten- 
sive bequest of the late President, Sir A. 
Wollaston Franks. The supplement can be 
obtained by the general public as well as by 
the Fellows of the Society. 

TxoseE who are in the habit of receiving 
the catalogues of second-hand booksellers 
cannot have failed to notice the very great 
advance in recent years which has been 
made in the descriptions of early printed 
books. The change is peculiarly acceptable, 
and we have no doubt the results are fully 
in keeping with the extra labour involved. 
Two examples have come under our notice 
within the last week or so, one English and 
the other German. Mr. W. M. Voynich’s 
‘Second List of Books’ is a really remark- 
able essay in bibliography, for not only are 
the titles quoted in full, but the references 
to and quotations from the leading biblio- 
graphical authorities are most full and 
generous ; a few salient biographical details 
are also given in most cases. The com- 
mercial value of a book is apparently quite 
secondary, for in many instances the actual 
cost of cataloguing must be greater than the 
prices asked for the books. The new cata- 
logue of Messrs. Joseph Baer & Oo., of 
Frankfort, of early printed books, arranged 
alphabetically according to place, is pro- 
vided with two indexes (one of printers and 
the other of authors), and is also a valuable 
piece of work, with many facsimiles. Mr. 
Proctor’s invaluable ‘Index’ is very ex- 
tensively quoted. 

Tue closing volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ which will soon reach 
the public, will contain a preface giving a 
history of the progress of this great en- 
terprise, which abroad would have been 
initiated by the State, and not by a single 
publishing firm. Mr. Lee, who is to receive 
a Doctor’s degree from the Victoria Univer- 
sity at the end of the month, paid a farewell 
visit this week to the compositors at Messrs. 
Spottiswoode’s, who have printed the work 
from the beginning. 

Tue French edition of Mr. Moncure Con- 
way’s ‘Life of Paine’ has just been pub- 
lished by Plon. It contains a good deal 
that is not in the (English) ‘ Life of Paine’ 
(1893), the new matter being historical, 
space for it being found by the omission of 
a considerable quantity of biographical de- 
tail, and still more of the religious polemics, 
which possess little interest for French 
readers. The new historical facts about 
‘‘Les Secours Francais” (chap. v.) and 
about Robespierre (chap. xviii.) were given 
pretty fully in Mr. Conway’s letters to the 
Atheneum, but in chap. xxvii. there is a 
little information not hitherto published 
concerning the bones of Paine being ex- 
humed and conveyed to England by 
Cobbett. 

Tue next volume of Mr. Gwenogvryn 
Evans’s reports to the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission on ‘ Manuscripts in the 
Welsh Language’ will be taken up with a 
descriptive catalogue of the famous Peniarth 
collection belonging to Mr. W. R. M. 
Wynne. The volume will be a bulky one, 
of close upon a thousand pages, as the 
manuscripts have turned out to be far more 
numerous, and some of them considerably 








more valuable, than had been anticipated 
by the cataloguers. 

THE committee which has been formed to 
secure the due representation of women on 
the secondary education authorities has 
appointed an executive sub-committee, with 
Sir Richard Jebb as chairman, and Mr. 
Acland as vice-chairman. It is pointed out 
that, partly for want of such a committee, 
comparatively few women have been nomi- 
nated by the County Councils on their tech- 
nical instruction boards. 

Dr. Frrz-Parricx, of whose death Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has spoken in another 
column, was the author of a pleasant little 
volume, ‘An Autumn Cruise in the #gean,’ 
which appeared in 1886, and he also wrote 
another small narrative of foreign travel. In 
1893 he published an admirable address on 
the centenary of John Hunter. 

Tue latest code or curriculum printed by 
the Board of Education, intended for the 
regulation of Evening Continuation Schools 
during the year 1900-1, includes an elaborate 
programme for a new “‘aided”’ course of 
English literature. This is interesting as 
the most advanced scheme of literary study 
hitherto enjoined by the Education Depart- 
ment. The programme is divided into six- 
teen sections, beginning with the question 
‘“What is literature?” and ending with 
“Tennyson sums up the ideals of his 
age.” 

Tue appointment of the Principal of Bir- 
mingham University rests with the President 
of the Board of Education, as representing 
the Crown, and is not, as has been stated, 
in the hands of the Council of Governors. 


TuE Oxford Magazine tells us that ‘‘ Joseph 
Addison, of Magdalen College, has gained 
a University prize.” Such an announce- 
ment takes us back fully two hundred years 
at once. We hope Mr. Addison may secure 
further honours for a ‘‘ clarum et venerabile 
nomen.” 

In the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, who has died 
at the age of ninety-five, a distinguished 
Orientalist has passed away. He translated 
the Koran forty years ago, arranging the 
Suras in chronological order, and adding 
useful notes (Athen. No. 1809). He also 
published translations of the Book of Job 
and of Isaiah. The latter was an especially 
able and scholarly performance. Mr. Rod- 
well was, too, the first authority in this 
country on Ethiopic liturgies. He was an 
honorary Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Since 1843 he had been Rector 
of St. Ethelburga’s, but for some years 
past infirmity compelled him to be non- 
resident. 

M. Gerorces Masson, the well-known 
Paris publisher, is dead. 

A monuMENT to Sallust is to be erected at 
Aquila, in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Amiternum, where the historian was born. 
The Italian Ministry of Education has made 
a grant towards the cost. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be 
of the most interest to our readers this week 
are Education, Scotland, General Report 
for 1899 (24d.); and Board of Education, 
Draft of an Order in Council for transferring 
to and making exercisable by the Board of 
Education certain Powers of the Charity 
Commissioners (1d.). 
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ne ae 
HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE, 


The Art and Craft of Garden Making. By 
Thomas H. Mawson. (Batsford.)—Mr. Mawson 
describes himself on the title of this handsome 
volume as garden architect. The term seems 
to fit the man and to indicate the nature of 
the book. There are certain people who 
prefer garden architecture ; there are others to 
whom landscape gardening appeals. Nor is it 
all a matter of individual taste or preference. 
It is very much a matter of locality and circum- 
stance. A formal geometrical arrangement of 
flower-beds is as suitable on the terrace of a 
mansion with some architectural pretensions as 
a ‘‘wild garden” is incongruous in such a 
position. Again, the maker of a garden naturally 
considers what it is he wants to effect. Does he 
want an appropriate setting for his mansion ? 
That is one thing. Does he require seclusion, 
scenic beauty, interest ? That is another matter. 
Is he a botanist? or does he look upon plants 
solely as pretty to look at or good to eat? The 
requirements are different, and the art and 
craft of the gardener is equal to fulfilling each 
and all. Moreover, there is more or less over- 
lapping between the different styles of gardening, 
and therefore no fixed line can be drawn 
between them. The dogmatic utterances of the 
architect on the one side, and of the gardener on 
the other, are alike to bedeprecated. Mr. Mawson 
considers a ‘‘formal treatment the one most 
likely to give satisfactory results.” We agree 
with him up to a certain point, but no formal 
treatment can realize our ideas as to the 
charm of a garden. We do not want a 
garden where we must always be in full dress 
or else be out of harmony with the design. 
Compare, for instance, pl. 47, wherein is shown a 
moderately formal garden relieved by the contrast 
between pyramidal and round-headed trees in 
the distance, with pl. 129 and pl. 53, the last 
showing a woodland walk with groups of choice 
flowers growing au naturel. Can any one doubt 
in which of the two the visitor would linger ? 
There is a good deal of art about that woodland 
walk, but it is concealed art, whilst in the garden 
shown in fig. 47 the art is obtrusively prominent, 
and still more so in pl. 98. Mr. Mawson even 
lets his architectural sympathies favour the 
monstrosities of the topiary art, and, indeed, the 
taste, or rather, we would say, the caprice, of 
the day is setting strongly in that direction. 
We should apply to Mr. Mawson’s clipped yews 
what he says about Araucaria imbricata, which 
he describes as ‘‘a variety [species rather] most 
ansuitable for garden planting ; its proper place 
is in an arboricultural museum or piece of 
ground devoted to freaks of nature.” Mr. 
Mawson’s botanical details require a good deal 
of revision, but as they do not concern the main 
purpose of his book they might be passed with- 
out notice, were it not for the indications they 
afford that it is the garden rather than the 
plants in it which most appeals to his sympathies. 
The misprints in this part of the volume are 
somewhat numerous. Under “ Hibiscus” men- 
tion is made of ‘‘ H. africanus and hybrids from 
it.” The author probably means H. syriacus, 
as H. africanus is certainly not a hardy shrub. 
The illustrations are mostly of a high order of 
excellence, and the book is provided with a full 
index. 


The Amateur’s Practical Garden Book. By 
C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. (New York, the 
Macmillan Company.)—This is an alphabetical 
descriptive catalogue of common plants, orna- 
mental and useful, compiled for the benefit of 
the novice. Useful advice is given him, of 
which the following is not the least serviceable : 
*‘Tf the plant begins to fail, return it to the 
florist’s for recuperation.” It is altogether a 
practical little book, primarily intended for the 
gardeners of the United States, but suitable to 





the requirements of their cousins on this side of 
the Atlantic. ; 


Carnations and FPicotees, dc. By H. W. 
Weguelin, F.R.H.S. (Newnes.)—‘‘ Fashion,” 
remarks the writer of this little volume, ‘‘is 
fickle ; she exalts one flower and hides another 
in every way as precious.” Just now the carna- 
tion holds a prominent place in public favour, 
and, on the whole, justly so ; but when once a 
flower becomes popular exaggeration becomes 
rampant, and we have carnations as big as small 
cauliflowers, or others flattened out of shape, 
throttled by a cardboard collar, and the indi- 
vidual petals ‘‘dressed” with tweezers and 
other devices to render a flower—not a flower. 
The author of this little book writes sensibly 
and with knowledge, hence his book may confi- 
dently be recommended to carnation lovers. 
The reader must make allowances for differences 
in individual tastes, and the practical details of 
culture are mostly unaffected by these diver- 
sities. The least satisfactory chapter in the 
volume is that devoted to pests and diseases. 
It is much below the level of the others. An 
index ought not to be missing. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By 
L. H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm Miller and 
many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. — 
Vol. I. A—D. (Macmillan & Co.)—In addition 
to the words above cited, the title-page says— 
and says truly—that the book comprises 
“ suggestions for cultivation of horticultural crops, 
and descriptions of the trade species of fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers, and ornamental plants, together with 
geographical data and biographical sketches.” 
Trade limitations are not exactly those we 
should have expected from Prof. Bailey. The 
fittest to survive, according to this rule, are 
those which bring in the greatest revenue. 
This may be sound doctrine for the tradesman, 
but we do not think it true in the abstract. 
That trade plants should receive more attention 
from botanists is beyond question, and students 
of evolution have gravely neglected their oppor- 
tunities, in spite of the example of Darwin, but 
it is not necessary to confine ourselves to plants 
in general cultivation because they are the 
favourites of the day. The botanic gardens 
and conservatories of connoisseurs contain very 
many subjects of the greatest interest which 
form no part of the ‘‘ stock” of the merchant, 
nor are ever likely to do so. To omit such 
plants from such an exhaustive cyclopsdia as 
this would be to impair its value in the eyes 
of botanists and plant-lovers. We should not 
be surprised, however, to find that Prof. Bailey’s 
practice is more catholic than his creed. He 
has had the advantage of being assisted by 
a very large body of practical and scientific 
men. The greatest care has apparently been 
taken to secure the fullest and the most recent 
information, and to have it sifted and selected 
by professionals and experts. So far as we have 
been able to test it, we have been most favour- 
ably impressed with its completeness and accu- 
racy, in spite of the condensation that has 
naturally taken place. The articles are arranged 
alphabetically, and those relating to plants are 
as serviceable here as they are in the States. 
Cultural details relating to individual plants are 
given, and doubtless, in subsequent volumes, 
we shall find articles on the general principles 
of plant-culture, the rationale of the principal 
operations, and the outlines of vegetable physio- 
logy so far as they relate to plant-culture. The 
work, so far as it has gone, gives evidence of 
great labour and care. It is clearly the work of 
experts, not of mere ‘‘copyists and space writers,” 
and reflects great credit on American horti- 
culture. 


The Gardener’s Assistant. New Edition, 
revised and entirely remodelled under the 
Direction and Editorship of William Watson. 
Vol. I. (The Gresham Publishing Company.) 
—‘The Gardener’s Assistant’ has been for 
many years recognized as the standard book on 





practical gardening. It has been from time to 
time revised, and now again appears in a new 
dress, most of the book having been entirely 
rewritten by various experts under the general 
editorship of Mr. W. Watson, the assistant 
curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. The book 
is well got up, and appropriately and copiously 
illustrated. It bears evidence of being revised 
up to date, and of maintaining its place as the 
standard book of reference on British gardening, 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Dr. ANDERSON, of Edinburgh, announces in 
Ast. Nach. No. 3642 the discovery that a small 
star not far to the north-east of B Aurige is 
variable in brightness. The magnitude in the 
third week of April was about 8°2, which would 
seem to be the maximum ; but at the beginning 
of that month it was only 8°6, and during May 
it diminished from 8:3 to 8°8. 

The Report of the Director (Mr. W. E. 
Plummer) of the Liverpool Observatory at 
Bidston, Birkenhead, shows that the work of 
that establishment last year was almost restricted 
to meteorological observations, the results of 
which are given, together with a summary of the 
mean values of the most important data during 
the last thirty years. The seismograph has 
been in use, and it is intended that in future it 
should be regularly employed in connexion with 
one to be supplied by the Earthquake Com- 
mittee of the British Association, the two being 
so placed as to record movements in places at 
right angles to each other. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
June 6.—Mr. T. Blashill, V.P., in the chair.—A rare 
collection of miniatures of historical interest was 
exhibited by Mr. B. Nathan, who gave particulars 
of many of them, including one of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette which was set in a diamond frame, 
One of Lady William Russell, and another of Lady 
Duff, both by Englehart; also a portrait of Lord 
Powerscourt by Horace Hone, 1793, and a fine 
enamel of Lady Mills, by Petitot, attracted much 
attention. There were examples of the art of 
Samuel Cooper and Andrew Plymer amongst the 
collection. Mr. Nathan also submitted for in- 
spection some richly chased gold and enamelled 
presentation snuff and other boxes, including one 
given to Lord Howe, commemorating the naval 
victory off Brest in 1794, and a tortoise-shell silver- 
mounted box with painting in the lid by Jean van 
Goyen, 1656.—Mr. Essington Hughes also exhibited 
some fine miniatures of family interest.—Mr. A, 
Oliver brought for exhibition a Book of Hour 
French, of the fifteenth century, richly embellishe 
with illuminatious and miniatures.—Mr. C. Lynam, 
Hon. Treasurer, gave a short address on the island 
of Iona, and illustrated it with drawings by Mrs. 
Lynam and plans and sketches by himself, also by 
numerous photographs taken by Mr. A. Meigh. He 
briefly described the origin of the universal fame of 
this little western island of Scotland—a Christian 
mission station of the sixth century, founded and 
worked by St. Columba, with results stili abiding 
throughout Christendom. The fact that no vestige 
of the early buildings now remained was noted, but 
the suggestion that possibly the great earthworks 
to the west of the present cathedral were part of 
St. Columba’s work was thrown out. The fact that 
the present remains are entirely distinct from those 
of the early establishment was emphasized, and a 
description was given in detail of what now exists 
—the cathedral, St. Oran’s Chapel, the nunnery, 
and the two upright crosses of I. Maclean and 
St. Martin, all of which were fully illustrated. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — June 6.—Mr. 
Emanuel Green, Hon. Director, in the chair.—Vis- 
count Dillon read a short paper on some representa- 
tions of early Irish costume. The dates illustrated 
were MS. of Giraldus Cambrensis; some sketches temp. 
Edward I. in the Public Record Office ; the deposi- 
tion of Richard II.; a drawing by Albert Diirer, 
1521 ; Irish at the siege of Boulogne, 1544; a unique 
woodcut in the Bodleian Library of some drawings 
from a diary of about 1574; and a portrait of Capt. 
Thomas Lee in Irish costume, 15—, now at Ditch- 
ley, Oxon. Reference was made also to the interest- 


ing suit of Irish garments found at Sillery, co. Sligo, 
which, as well as the P.R.O. sketches, proved the 
illumination in the Alexander MS. at Oxford to be 
a representation of Irish dancers, and not, as gener- 
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ally considered, a dance of fools, and so described in 
Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes.’—Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price exhibited a typical collection of early clay 
tobacco pipes, which were all found in excavations 
in the City of London, ranging in time from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of King George II. 
Ile prefaced his paper by a brief account of the 
introduction of tobacco into England in the six- 
teenth century aud a few remarks relative to the 
smoking of tobacco when it first came into fashion, 
and how it was opposed by the crowned heads of 
Europe in the early seventeenth century. The author 
then proceeded to describe the tobacco pipes and to 
classify them, but this he considered somewhat arbi- 
trary, as so few actually dated pipesexist. He there- 
fore grouped them by sizes and forms, taking the very 
smallest pipes, commonly called “ fairy pipes,” as 
the earliest ; then followed the small barrel-shaped 
pipes with flat heels of the period from James I. to 
Charles II.; after that the pointed spur or heel came 
into vogue; and lastly the larger pipes introduced 
iu the reign of William III., from which the later 
forms evolved.—In further illustration of Mr. 
Price’s paper, Mr. Harold Bompas exhibited a 
number of pipe-stoppers. — Viscount Dillon and 
Messrs. Greg and Bompas took part in the dis- 
cussion on this paper. 





CHEMICAL.—June 7.—-Prof. Thorpe, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘ Di- 

heny!l- and Dialphyl-Ethylenediamines, their Nitro- 

erivatives, Nitrates, and Mercurichlorides,’ by Mr. 
W. S. Mills,—‘ Condensation of Ethyl Acetylene- 
dicarboxylate with Bases and B-ketonic Esters,’ by 
Dr. 8S. Ruhemann and Mr. H. E. Stapleton,—‘ The 
Constitution of Pilocarpine,’ by Dr. H. A. D. Jowett, 
—‘ The Nitrogen Chlorides derivable from m-chloro- 
acetanilide and their Transformations,’ by Messrs. 
F. D. Chattaway, K. J. P. Orton, and W. H. Hurtley, 
—‘ Derivatives of Cyanocamphor and Homocam- 
phoric Acid,’ by Dr. A. Lapworth,—‘The Ultra- 
Violet Absorption Spectra of some Closed Chain 
Carbon Compounds: II. Dimethylpyrazine, Hexa- 
methylene, and Tetra-hydrobenzene,’ by Mr. W. N. 
Hartley and Dr. J. J. Dobbie,‘ A Study of the 
Absorption Spectra of o-oxycarbanil and its Alkyl 
Derivatives in relation to Tautomerism,’ by Messrs. 
W.N. Hartley, J. J. Dobbie, and P. G. Paliatseas,— 
‘The Persulphuric Acids,’ by Dr. T. M. Lowry and 
Mr. J. H. West,—‘ Action of Formaldehyde on 
Amines of the Naphthylamine Series, II.,’ by Dr. 
G. T. Morgan,—‘The Bromination of Benzene- 
azophenol, 1I,’ by Dr. J. T. Hewitt and Mr. W. G. 
Aston, — ‘Condensation of Phenols with Ethyl- 
phenylpropiolate,’ by Dr. S. Ruhemann and Mr. F. 
Beddow,—‘ Condensation of Ethyl Crotonate with 
Ethyl Oxalate,’ by Dr. A. Lapworth,—and ‘Re- 
searches on Silicon Compounds: VI. On Silicodi- 
phenyldi-imide and Silicotriphenylguanidine,’ by 
Dr. J. Emerson Reynolds. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—/une 11,—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.—The 
following were elected Members: Mr.C. E. Baxter, 
Mr. C. Coward, Mr. A. Dupré, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, 
Mr. W. C. Prescott, and Mrs. M. F. Thorne.—It was 
reported that the following resolution had been 
unanimously agreed to: ‘The managers of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the occasion 
of the retirement of Sir Frederick Bramwell from 
the office of Honorary Secretary, desire to place on 
permanent record an expression of their high ap- 
preciation of the admirable way in which he has 
performed the duties of that office and of his signal 
services to the Institution generally.” 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— June 5.— Mr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Dr. J. G. 
Garson explained in detail the metric system of 
identification of criminals which is in use in this 
country. This system, which is a modification of 
the bertillon system employed in France, consists 
in measuring as accurately as possible certain dimen- 
sions of the individual, and classifying them, accord- 
ing as they prove severally large, medium, or small, 
in such a way that the search for any single set of 
measurements at the central office is curtailed to 
the utmost. Finger-prints are used, as an additional 
proof of identity, on the back of the card which 
carries the record of the measurements. The paper 
was illustrated by diagrams and examples of the 
measurements and of the instruments which are 
employed, and was followed by a discussion. 

June 12,—Mr, C. H. Read, President, in the chair. 
—The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. .H. 
Swainson Cowper, a primitive figurine from Adalia, 
in Asia Minor, which presented analogies with the 

owl-faced idols” found on the site of Troy by Dr. 
Schliemano.—Mr. B. H. Pain read a paper on 
Eskimo Craniology,’ in which he stated that from 
observations on a number of living Eskimo, lately 
in London, he had been enabled to extend the com- 
parisons instituted by Virchow between the dimen- 
sions of the head and those of the skull in this race. 


Reference was incidentally made to the collection of 
Eskimo crania at Cambridge (of which a descriptive 
note has been published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, 1895). as well as to the 
large collection of crania of Greenlanders in the 
Anatomical Museum at Copenhagen.—The paper 
was fully discussed by M. J. Deniker, Dr. Garson, 
Mr. Duckworth, and Mr. Shrubsall.—Mr. W. L. H. 
Duckworth read a paper on ‘ The Skeletal Characters 
of the Mori-ori of the Chatham Islands.’ The result 
of the observation and measurement of ten skulls 
and two complete skeletous of Mori-ori (from the 
Chatham Islands) is a general corroboration of the 
earlier results of Turner (Challenger Report) and 
Scott (Transactions of the New Zealand Institute) 
as to the characters of the skeletons of these Pacific 
islanders. Special notice is directed to the frequency 
of occurrence of osteo-arthritis as evidenced by the 
condition of the sacrum, innominate bonesand femora 
especially, and to the rare form of occipito-atlantic 
articulation in one of the specimens. The paper 
was followed by a discussion. —Mr. J. Gray gave a 
summary of the anthropometric survey conducted 
by Mr. James Tocher and himself in East Aberdeen- 
shire, and exhibited diagrams showing the relative 
frequency and the local distribution of various types 
of complexion, &c.—A paper by Mr. D. Maclver on 
j lence Anthropometric Work in Egypt’ was taken 
as read. 





SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—June 11,—Mr. H. O’Con- 
nor, President, in the chair.—A paper was read on 
‘Electric Traction,’ by Mr. A. H. Binyon. 





SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—June 12.— 
Prof. Sayce, President, in the chair.—The following 
paper was read : ‘ The Fall of the Assyrian Empire,’ 
by Prof. Sayce. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. — June 7.— Annual 
Meeting.—The officers and Council were elected as 
follows : President, C. D. Higham ; Vice- Presidents, 

. H. Ryan, F. B. Wyatt, J. Chisholm, and A. F. 
Burridge ; Council, H.W. Andras, D. A. Bumsted, 
A. F. Burridge. J. Chatham, J. Chisholm, F. E. 
Colenso, H. Cockburn, E. Colquhoun, 8. Day, J. E. 
Faulks, A.J Finlaison, G. F. Hardy. R. P. Hardy, 
A. Hendriks, C. D. Higham, L. F. Hovil, G. King, 
G. J. Lidstone, H. W. Manly, W. O. Nash, P. L. 
Newman, H. E. Nightingale, G. H. Ryan, F. 
Schooling, J. Sorley, T..B. Sprague, G. Todd, E. 
Woods, F. B. Wyatt, and T. E. Young ; Zreasurer, 
H. Cozkburn ; Hon. Secretaries, E. Woods and F. 
Schooling. 


PHYSICAL.—June 8.—Dr. J. H. Gladstone, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper on ‘The Magnetic Properties 
of Alloys of Iron and Aluminium, Part IL,’ by 
Messrs, 8S. W. Richardson and L. Lownds, was read 
by Dr. Richardson.—Mr. W. Campbell then read a 
‘Note on Crystallization produced in Solid Metal by 
Pressure. —A paper on ‘ The Viscosities of Mixtures 
of Liquids and Solutions’ was read by Dr. C. H. 
Lees.—The Secretary read a note from Prof. Wood 
on ‘An Application of the Method of Strizw to the 
Illumination of Ovjects under the Microscope.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. ae Institute, 4}.—‘ Eolithic Flint Implements,’ Rey. R. A. 
Bullen 


_ aes 5.—‘ Reisch’s ‘‘ Margarita Philosophica,” ' Prof. 
‘erguson. 
— Geographical, 8} —‘ The Country between Lake Rudolf and the 
Nile Valley,’ Capt M.S. Wellby. 
Tvrs. Barra) 5.—‘ The Defence Expenditure of the Empire,’ Sir 
Cc. Jilke. 
— Zoological, 84.—‘ The Significance of the Hair-Slope in Certain 
Mammals,’ Dr. W. Kidd ; ‘The Anatomy of Bassaricyon alleni,’ 
Mr. F. E. Beddard ; ‘Observations on the Habits and Natural 
Surroundings of Insects and other Animals, made during the 
Skeat Expedition to the Siamese Malay States,’ Mr. N. 
Annandale. 
Wep. Royal United Service Institution, 3.—‘ The Training of Sea- 
men,’ Mr. J. R. Thursfield. 

— Meteorological, 4}.—‘ Kainfall in the West and East of Eng- 
land in relation to Altitude above Sea Level,’ Mr. W. Mar- 
riott ; ‘ Description of Halliwell's Self-Recording Rain-Gauge,’ 
Mr. J. Baxendell. 
; reat . 





ier Pp , &.— on the Structure of some 
Paleozoic Plants,’ Mr. W. Carruthers. 

— Geological, 8.—‘ The Skeleton of a Theriodont Reptile from the 
Bairaans River, Cape Colony,’ Prof. H. G. Seeley; ‘ Radio- 
laria from the Upper Chalk at Coulsdon, Surrey,’ Mr. W. M. 
Holmes; ‘Fossils in the Oxford University Museum: IV. 
Notes on some Undescribed Trilobites,’ Mr. H. H. Thomas. 

—  Folk-lore, 8.—* Cairene Folk-lore,’ Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Tuurs. Royal, 4} 

— Linnean, 8.—‘Some Scandinavian Crustacea,’ Dr. A. G. Ohlin; 
‘ The Subterranean Amphipoda of the British Islands,’ Mr. C. 
Chilton; ‘Certain Glands of Australian Earthworms,’ Miss 
Sweet ; ‘Notes on Nagas,’ Dr. A. e. 

a Chemical, 8.—‘ Notes on the Chemistry of Chlorophyll,’ Dr. 
L. Marchlewski and Mr. C. A. Schunck; ‘ Researches on 
Morphine, I.,’ Dr. 8. B. Schryver and Mr. F. H. Lees; ‘A New 
Series of Pentamethylene Derivatives, 1 ,’ Messrs. a 
Perkin, jun., J. F. Thorpe, and C. W. Walker; and five other 


Papers. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
Fri. Physical, 5.—‘ Notes on Gas Thermometry,’ Dr. P. Chappuis ; 
“= Comparison of Impure Platinum Thermometers,’ Mr. 
H. M. Tory; ‘The Law of Cailletet and Mathias and the 
Critical Density,’ Prof. J. Young. 
_ he pr 8.—‘Barbour and his Troy Book,’ Mr. G. F. 
eilson. 





Science Gossiy, 


An International Conference on the project 
for a universal catalogue of science on the lines 
of the scheme initiated by the Royal Society in 
1894 is in progress this week at the Society of 
Antiquaries. It is attended by many eminent 
foreign men of science, including Prof. Gaston 
Darboux, Secretary of the Académie des 
Sciences, Paris, Prof. Henri Poincaré, and Prof. 
Felix Klein. The gathering, as on former 
occasions, is presided over by Sir John Gorst. 


Sirk Martin Conway, in the current number 
of the Geographical Journal, draws attention to 
certain early and unpublished MSS. on whale- 
fishing in Greenland. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
note that the paper he prints, entitled ‘The 
Manner of the Whale-fishing in Gro-nland,’ 
extracted from an original register book of the 
Royal Society, vol. ii. p. 308 (1663), was printed 
by Birch in his ‘ History of the Royal Society’ 
(1756-7), though not, it is true, with the typo- 
graphical exactness which marks Sir M. Con- 
way’s copy, while the highly interesting series 
of drawings in pen and bistre never saw the 
light. 

THE Marine Biological Association will hold 
its annual general meeting on Wednesday, 
June 27th, at the apartments of the Royal 
Society, Burlington House, when the report of 
the Council, together with the balance sheet, 
will be presented. 

Tue Conversazione of the Society of Arts will 
take place at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, next Wednesday evening. Sir 
J. Wolfe Barry, the Chairman of the Society, 
will receive the guests. 


THERE is now in the press, and will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Young in Liverpool and 
Messrs. Porter in London, the report of the 
conjoint expedition to Sokota and Abd-el-Keeri, 
conducted in 1898-9 by the British (represented 
by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant, of the Zoological Depart- 
ment) and the Liverpool Museums (represented 
by the Director of Museums to the Corporation, 
Mr. H. O. Forbes). The expense of its pub- 
lication is borne by the Museums Committee of 
the Liverpool City Council, and the volume is 
edited by Dr. Forbes. It will be illustrated by 
between twenty-five and thirty plates, chiefly 
coloured, depicting the new zoological and 
botanical discoveries, the ethnography of the 
island, &c. The introductory chapters by the 
editor give an interesting account, fully illus- 
trated by blocks, of the journey, of -the islands, 
and of their inhabitants. The scientific chapters 
are contributed by Lord Walsingham, F.R.S., 
Prof. J. B. Balfour, F.R.S., Mr. Boulenger, 
F.R.S., Dr. Forbes, Mr. Ogilvie - Grant, Mr. 
A. E. Smith, Col. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., Mr. 
de Winton, and other well-known naturalists. 


AN interesting exhibition of objects illustrat- 
ing the population, monuments, customs, and 
native industries of the Chawi and Kabyle 
tribes of Algeria will be open in the rooms of 
the Anthropological Institute, 3, Hanover 
Square, W. (second floor), on June 18th, and 
succeeding days, to the 23rd inclusive, from 
11 a.m. to5 p.m. The objects to be exhibited 
were collected in the course of a recent journey 
by Mr. D. MacIver, Student of Egyptology 
at Worcester College, Oxford, and Mr. A. 
Wilkin, of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Tue Central Committee of the Swiss Alpine 
Club, in its report on the two serials published 
by the club—the Jahrbuch and the Alpina— 
announces that the former will henceforth be 
restricted as far as possible to contributions of 
permanent importance, while the latter will 
serve as the organ of the club for the interests 
of the day. Dr. E. Walder, the editor of the 
Alpina, intends to issue a number twice a month 
during the summer months of 1900. 
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FINE ARTS 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth Notice.) 


Ir is pleasant to notice that, on the whole, 
the number of landscapes at the Academy is 
greater, and that they, as a rule, belong to a 
higher class than usual. Some of them, such 
as Mr. Hook’s four contributions and Mr. 
Waterlow’s three, we have already noticed, as 
well as those of Mr. Stanhope Forbes, which 
are hardly landscapes proper, and may rather 
be called landscapes with figures. We turn 
now to the remaining Academicians, and begin 
our criticisms with the well-studied landscapes of 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, the chief of which is After 
Sunset (No. 16), a twilight scene, full of beauty, 
in which the sun has just sunk behind a range 
of low crests. The Gloaming (122) is equally 
touching, though not, perhaps, quite so solemn 
or so full of colour. T'wilight Grey (227) is dis- 
tinguished by its tender tones and homogeneity. 
It depicts moonlight over a marsh and ina misty 
atmosphere. Even allowing for the effect of 
the vapours through which we see her disc, we 
think the moon is too small. Last of the Sun 
and West of the Moon (816) is another learned 
study of twilight, and quite as poetical, as well 
as a subject more difficult to deal with. In fact, 
the artist’s studies of the past year all of them 
treat twilight effects. No. 816, a low moon seen 
through the haze of evening that clings to the 
meadows, is perhaps the finest. Movnrise (933), 
showing a verdurous plain over which the 
moon passes, is another charming piece of the 
same class, and a picture with similar motive 
will be found in Gallery IX. They will 
please many visitors quite as much as No. 816. 
—Mr. MacWhirter, in Over the Sea from Skye 
(20), does not depart from his traditions in 
depicting the pouring of a stream over its 
rocky bed down to the distant sea, where 
the reflection of the sun fills a wide and 
glittering path of light. The hills of Skye 
fill the distance. Upon the whole its breadth, 
luminosity, and finely graded atmosphere make 
No. 20 the best picture Mr. MacWhirter has 
produced for some time past. Another land- 
scape of his, The Silence that is in the 
Solemn Woods (144) expresses the effect of the 
hills and renders adequately, although in a some- 
what mannered way, the effect of growing twi- 
light just after sunset upon the vista of a stream 
in a wood. The almost too inevitable pine 
stands in the front. The distant sea and the 
pale hills beyond are decidedly good features in 
this landscape. A Nameless Dell (308) is another 
well-chosen title. The work depicts a wood- 
land view, quite different from the last, so 
remote that a fawn has come to drink from the 
rivulet that trickles swiftly among the stones. 
The shadows of the woodland are limpid and 
full of colour, being painted at once sincerely 
and skilfully. Golden Leaves (314), though man- 
nered, is more so in the subject (of which, 
wonderful to say, laymen always think more 
than of the art of a picture!) that it represents 
than in the method of its painting, which is 
distinctly adroit. In these respects no Aca- 
demician of our time, certainly no landscape 
painter, has improved so much as the dis- 
tinguished Scotchman in question now. 

Another distinguished and even more resource- 
ful Scottish landscapist is in very exceptional 
force this year, for there is unusual variety 
in the choice of his themes, the motives 
they express, and also in their treatment. 
This is Mr. D. Murray, whose admirers must 
be gratified to the full by his pictures 
of English scenery, but not less so by 
his glowing, sumptuously toned, well - com- 
posed, and powerful Brig of Balgownie (54), the 
legendary bridge near to which Millais painted 
the magnificent background of ‘ Syr Isumbras.’ 
Here, again, we have soberly coloured and 





full-toned twilight, a darkening stream pre- 
senting lustrous spaces, as well as shadowy 
ones that are lucent as well as limpid, and like 
onyxes lighted from behind. It is a noble and 
really solemn piece. A Fair Land is England 
(139) is, on the other hand, full of after- 
noon light ; it is, besides, extremely soft and 
homogeneous in its brightness, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from the picture of the memorable 
bridge. The view comprises a level meadow 
near the sea, where nets are hanging to dry, and 
some well-composed figures. The grading of 
the distance, always a strong point with the 
painter, is exceptionally tenderand true. In In 
View of Windsor (486), the grading is even 
choicer. It depictsa wide view. The execution 
of the meadow is a rare achievement in touch 
and handling, its colouring and veracity are 
notable, and it would be difficult to surpass the 
atmosphere. The Colne (558) charms us, per- 
sonally, more than any of the above by its Eng- 
lishness, simplicity, and beauty. The stream 
placidly flows on its way between low willow- 
clad banks, the pure and soft atmosphere is 
saturated with sunlight, and masses of blue 
translucent shadows are deftly treated. The 
water is beyond challenge; it is only not 
transparent, and it is very subtly and 
lightly touched.—Nothing new can be said in 
praise or dispraise of Mr. Peter Graham’s con- 
tributions, except, perhaps, that it is not quite 
true that he has only two subjects and one 
method. Thus, in To Valley Pastures (49) the 
misty landscape, or so much of it as the mist lets 
us see, contains not cattle, but sheep, a change 
at which we ought, we suppose, to be surprised. 
Yet Mr. Goodall’s brown girls in blue chemises, 
and the Pyramids behind them, admit of more 
variety than Mr. Graham attains, even when his 
Ocean’s Surge, White as the Sea-Bird’s Wing 
(206), has to be considered.—If the elements of 
this picture are better painted, the method of 
their treatment is as old as Mr. Graham’s art ; 
and though he is much more of a master than 
Mr. Leader, we are even more tired of his break- 
ing surges, black rocks, birds, and beds of 
mussels than of the other Academician’s per- 
spectives in Tonbridge ware of rivers, old 
houses, and gaunt trees, or of such themes as 
Hill, Vale, and Stream (175), and When Sun is 
Set (249), which latter especially seems to be 
the ne plus ultra of manner, artificial senti- 
ment, and false style. At the Close of Day (376) 
is Mr. Leader, and nothing else; while No. 839, 
A Trout Stream, differs from it—except in the 
mere materials, of course—only in being less 
ambitious. 

Mr. T. Blinks’s On the Moors (89) is a 
solid and faithful landscape with a group of 
well-painted pointers in front.—Mr. E. Hayes 
has for many years been something more than 
a minor light among sea painters, but he never 
did better than with the sea in Early Morning: 
Signal for a Pilot off Guernsey (7) ; the waves are 
a little hard and glassy, as, indeed, they often 
are in nature. But Mr. Hayes should discon- 
tinue his studies of them in that condition.— 
The expressiveness and sincerity of A Silent Pool 
(41), and its autumnal trees, commend to our 
memories the inspiration and skill of Mr. W. S. 
Jay, who painted them.—Of The Green Punt 
(43), by Mr. A. Parsons, a sound and homo- 
geneous well-coloured and massive study of 
rainy afternoon light in autumn, much the 
same may be said, though it is a little painty. 
In Mr. Parsons the student encounters a 
fellow-student and no mechanic, but instead 
thereof a lover of nature who has _pene- 
trated her secrets, is devoted to beauty, and 
sympathizes with her ever-varying poetry. For 
an example of his powers take, besides ‘ The 
Green Punt,’ Rain in Spring (86), which is 
not, indeed, free from some excess of paint, 
yet it is an excellent representation of the 
sun-flecked surface of a placid stream and 
masses happily composed of foliage and herbage, 
which are illuminated with equal] skill, so as to 








subserve the grading of the whole, its singular 
truth, tenderness, and homogeneity. These 
works are differentiated not in their materials 
alone, but in their treatment and in their sug- 
gestions. In Longleat Woods (1109), which the 
reader will find in the Water-Colour Room 

forms another proof of Mr. Parsons’s resources, 
There is nothing mechanical in his methods,— 
No. 92, the charming work of Mr. A. East, 
illustrates the methods and characteristic mood 
of another very modern follower of Gainsborough 
as a landscape painter—one who possesses, too, 
greater knowledge of nature in a realistic way 
than the artists of the eighteenth century 
had attained, or, indeed, was possible in land- 
scape painting until the advent of Constable 
and his contemporaries. arly Morning in 
the Nene Valley, the very correct title of 
No. 92, illustrates the greater knowledge in 
question, and, although Mr. East has indulged 
in a somewhat looser technique than usual, 
which we trust will not get the upper hand in 
his pictures, it excels in its greys and silveriness, 
charming gradationsof the atmosphere, light, and 
colours, A Morning Moon(268)is quiteinthemood 
of Corot, but somewhat less refined and tender, 
and lacks that supreme delicacy of touch, above 
all the exquisite drawing which are characteristic 
of that master. Apart from this, the landscape 
is full of repose and is stamped with that senti- 
ment of dignity which is so often wanting in Eng- 
lish art of the sort, the greater mass of which 
consists in registration or attempted registration 
of material facts. We think, however, that ‘A 
Morning Moon,’ though a moonlit picture, lacks 
somewhat of the little colour nature permits to 
such effects. Lake Bourget (544), Mr. East’s re- 
maining contribution, again recalls Corot to mind, 
and, in spite of its shortcomings, exhibits an 
admirable composition, true sense of style, and 
charming sentiment.—Mr. North’s Summer in 
the English West (97) is a somewhat confused 
and confusing attempt to represent nature as 
she appears to few besides the artist. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, for us, we do not see nature in 
this form, that is so devoid of form and substan- 
tive existence, so ‘‘tinty,” spotty, and thin, and 
yet with so inadequate a sense of the grading of 
the atmosphere. Of sentiment, that very crown 
of art in landscape painting, we find in No. 97 
only so much as the rhymed couplet of the pic- 
ture’s motto contains, but does not convey. It 
is, nevertheless, less woolly than some of Mr. 
North’s recent works have been. 

The Pieds d’ Alouette (135), a charming group 
of blooming heath in a bronze-coloured glass 
goblet, leaves nothing to be desired from the 
accomplished hands of that most modest of 
master flower-painters M. Fantin- Latour. 
Roses (837) is a sumptuous mass of colour, 
beautiful in its reticence and breadth.—Mr. J. 
Farquharson has a sort of charm the exercise of 
which ensures to such pictures as his ‘‘ When 
the mist with evening glows” (256) a dignity 
and pathos against which a second examina- 
tion compels the student to rise in revolt, 
because he sees that the witchery of the pic- 
ture is fallacious, no one of its pretences being 
carried out with care and sincerity; for ex- 
ample, nothing can look truer than the fore- 
ground here; until we examine it, it would 
seem that not Millais himself ever did better. 
‘* All the air a solemn silence holds” (339) owes its 
undeniable attractiveness to its being bright and 
happily composed, as a snow-piece, expansive 
and homogeneous, well massed and poetically 
suggestive in a very high degree. Yet a glance 
at any part of it, such as the foreground on our 
left, or the middle distance in the centre, 
gives the student a kind of shock, because 
the part examined is destitute of solidity and 
the fruits of sincere research and trained skill, 
stringently and faithfully exercised; at the 
best it is instinct with the lamp and chic 
carried to a high pitch. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the best kind of chic has 
been truly described as a sort of artistic short- 
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hand—a digest, so to say, of knowledge and re- 
search in the smallest compass. Here, however, 
the chic is a digest of nothing, and aims at de- 
lusion only on the easiest terms. ‘‘ All the air,” 
&c., belongs to the same category of delusion as 
Mr. Leader's ‘Hill, Vale, and Stream,’ but, 
though quite as fallacious, it is a great deal 
cleverer, and, in its way, artistically delusive, 
which cannot be said of Mr. Leader’s per- 


formances. 


THE BLACK PRINCE. 
Owens College. 

Aut who have visited the Black Prince’s tomb 
in Canterbury Cathedral will remember the 
epitaph in French verse in which the dead man 
is made to call the attention of the passer-by to 
the contrast of his present state with the splen- 
dour that was his in life. It is pretty well 
known that the prince, in his will, gave orders 
that these memento mori lines should be in- 
scribed on his tomb, but no one, so far as I am 
aware, has pointed out the source from which 
he drew them. It may therefore be worth men- 
tioning that my colleague Prof. Victor Kastner 
has traced them to a thirteenth-century poem of 
moral advice entitled ‘ Le Castoiement [Instruc- 
tion] d’un Pére a son Fils,’ which is printed in 
the second volume of Meon’s edition of Bar- 
bazan’s ‘Fabliaux et Contes’ (1808). They 
occur in conte xxviii. (p. 179), entitled ‘D’un 
Filosophe qui passoit parmi un Cimentire.’ 
The only variation of any moment from the epi- 
taph, as printed in Nichols’s ‘ Royal Wills’ 
(p. 68) and Sandford’s ‘ Genealogical History of 
the Kings of England’ (ed. 1677, p. 188), is in 
the second line of the couplet, which they read : 

Moult est etroite ma meson. 
En moy na si verite non. 

John Weever, in his ‘Funerall Monuments’ 
(1631), translates :— 


My house is narrow, now and throng. 
Nothing but truth comes from my tongue. 


The original—and obviously more correct —read- 
ing of the ‘ Castoiement’ is much grimmer :— 


Molt est estroite ma meson. 
O moi n’a se vermine non. 


The couplet is given in this form by Chandos 
Herald (ed. Michel, p. 292) in his copy of his 
hero’s epitaph, and it seems clearly required by 
the preceding lines :— 


Ma grand beauté est tout allée, 
Ma char est tout gastée. 


We must suppose that Chandos Herald quoted 

direct from the poem, for it seems clear that the 

line was softened down in the actual epitaph. 
James Tair. 





PINWELL. 
The Mount, Guildford, Surrey. 

May I have the honour of asking through 
your columns for any information as to pictures 
by this artist? I have a book in hand upon 
Pinwell, and am anxious to give in it as complete 
a list as is possible of his works and to note 
where they are at this time. There are 
many—notably ‘The Calf,’ ‘The Last Load,’ 
‘The Quarry,’ ‘At the Foot of the Quantocks,’ 
‘Landlord and Tenant,’ ‘ Poachers,’ ‘Earl o’ 
Quarterdeck,’ ‘ Beggars’ Roost,’ ‘The Old Clock,’ 
‘Waiting,’ ‘We Fell Out, my Wife and J,’ ‘The 
Double Transformation,’ ‘Away from Town,’ 
and ‘Goldsmith earning his Board by a Merry 
Tune ’—that I cannot at present trace, and I 
shall be very grateful to any owners who will 
take the trouble to tell me if they possess either 
of these works or happen to know where they 
are, or the position of others that I have not 
named. Gerorce C. WILLIaMson, Litt. Doc. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 


Noruine of importance has come to light from 
the excavations of the Forum since my last 
notes were published. The workmen are mostly 
gathered at the Augusteum ; but it will take 
them some time yet to reach the ancient level of 
the building and to clear away the great masses 








of rubbish and fallen masonry which fill up the 
place. In the meantime finishing touches are 
being given to the edifices already laid bare to 
ascertain and make clear every detail of their 
plan and architecture. The Basilica Amilia, for 
instance, has been honeycombed with so many 
holes that hardly any trace is left of its old 
aspect ; it looks as if it was going through an 
attack of smallpox. Let us hope that this 
probing into the quick of the dear old Basilica 
will show how it was made originally, and what 
the subsequent phases of its life were. Let 
us hope also that, once the vivisection finished 
and the wounds healed, care will be taken to join 
together and to restore to their original places 
the architectural members of the Basilica, so as 
to impress the visitor that he is looking at a 
classic structure, not at an anatomical prepara- 
tion. One of the results already obtained from 
this exploration is the discovery of an enormous 
cloaca, as big as the Maxima, which once crossed 
the site of the Basilica, and was ‘t condemned ” 
and filled up after the building of this last. The 
section of the cloaca found under the right aisle 
and nave must join, surely, with the other section 
found in 1890 two hundred feet further up, at 
the junction of the Via Cavour and the Via 
della Salara Vecchia. It measures 325m. in 
width, and runs at the considerable depth of 
13°30 m. below the level of the modern city. 

The lack of actual discoveries is compensated 
in a certain measure by the importance of the 
latest publications on the Forum. Such is, 
above all, Prof. Henry Thédenat’s volume ‘ Le 
Forum Romain et les Forums Impériaux,’ 
‘*deuxiéme édition, mise au courant des fouilles 
récentes” (Paris, Hachette), the best topo- 
graphical and historical guide-book that I know 
of, which I have adopted as a text-book for my 
university course of lectures. Such is also 
Gianfrancesco Gamurrini’s memoir ‘La Tomba 
di Romolo e il Vulcanale nel Foro Romano,’ 
published by the Accademia de’ Lincei, which, 
to the best of my belief, settles the question for 
good. I may mention in the third place Cesare 
de Cara’s series of articles in the Civilta Cattolica, 
in which the question of the stele and of the 
Heroum Romuli is most impartially analyzed. 

The excavations under and near the church of 
S. Cecilia in Trastevere have been given up 
before the many problems connected with the 
origin and fate of those remarkable ruins have 
found a proper solution. However, let us be 
thankful for what we have received ; and, while 
awaiting the explanations which Monsignor Cros- 
tarosa has pledged himself to give in the next 
number of the Bullettino Cristiano, let us pass in 
review the archzological material secured in 
the course of the works. 

The scene represented on the lid of the sar- 
cophagus mentioned in my notes of January 13th 
represents the myth of Meleager and Atalanta 
under a new light. Ancient monuments hint 
occasionally at the fact that the relationship be- 
tween the two young people was not always ‘‘ cor- 
rect,” but we were not prepared to see the fair 
daughter of Iasus and the gallant son of ineus 
carrying their flirtation so far. ‘They are both 
lying on the convivial xAivy, and, unmindful of 
the presence of the Dioscuri, throw their arms 
round each other’s neck and exchange the loving 
cup, to which they appear to have been gener- 
ously appealing. A second sarcophagus, used 
likewise for Christian burial at the time of 
Paschal I. (a.p. 821), contains the busts of a 
married couple inside a shell-shaped clipeus. 
The hairdress of the lady belongs to the time of 
Hadrian. A pastoral scene is represented under 
the clipeus, with a shepherd reposing under a 
tree while his companion is milking a goat. 

The epigraphic harvest is rather good. Besides 
the cippus of the Pomerium, of which I have 
already given an account, there is a Greek 
dedication to the gods for the welfare of Sep- 
timius Severus, Julia Domna, and Caracalla ; 
the tombstone of a member of the Collegium 
Emilianum (an association organized among the 





freedmen of the Aimilian family to provide the 
subscribers with a suitable funeral); the epi- 
taphs of a Sallustia Phoebe, of a Junia Auge, 
and of a Behilia Horestina. This last contains 
the following curiousand misconstructed formula: 
‘* Hic posita est Behilia Horestina...... per lati- 
tudinem longi lati medium monumenti [sic].” 
There are also many inscriptions pertaining to 
Christian cemeteries, of which use was made by 
Pope Paschal I. in laying the pavement of this 
church. One says, ‘‘ Here lies in peace John, 
priest of the presbyterial title of Saint Cecilia 
the martyr, in the Seventh Region.” Of course 
the Region is the ecclesiastical one. Classically 
the Transtevere belonged to the fourteenth 
district of imperial Rome. 

The piece of ground at the second milestone 
of the Via Latina, where the ‘‘painted tombs ” 
were discovered by Fortunati in 1858, has been 
chosen by the minister Baccelli for the cele- 
bration of the first national ‘‘ Festa degli 
Alberi,” an institution destined to imbue school 
children with love and respect for trees, each 
boy being bound to plant one every year, 
after listening to a lecture on the subject. In 
preparing the ground for this gathering, the 
following objects weré found : a portrait head of 
Socrates, with his characteristic Silenic features 
slightly mitigated, the funeral stele of an Aure- 
lius Sabinus, and two lead pipes inscribed with 
the names of a Cecilius Felicissimus and of a 
Demetrianus. It has also been found that the 
celebrated ‘‘ Tomba degli stucchi,” on the right 
side of the road, was built about a.p. 160, just 
in the middle of a beautiful house of the first 
century, which must have been partially de- 
molished for that purpose. The rooms left 
standing on either side and at the back of the 
tomb contain a beautiful and well-preserved set 
of mosaic chiaroscuro pavements, while the walls 
show traces of their rich marble veneering. 

I have discovered in the Vigna Serventi on 
the Via Labicana a marble tablet inscribed 
with the words: ‘‘(here lie the ashes of) C. 
JuliusGlagus, a freedman of King Samsigeramus,” 
The tablet has just been illustrated by Dr. Pari- 
beni in the Bull. Comunale (1900, p. 33), 
showing that the king mentioned in it is the 
second of that name in the Emesan dynasty, 
the son of Iamblichus, made king by Augustus 
in 20 B.c., and great-grandson of SamsigeramusI., 
the founder of the dynasty in 68Bc. His son 
Aziz (the *‘ Powerful”) married, a.p. 50, Dru- 
silla, sister of Agrippa II., and died in the first 
year of Nero, leaving the throne to his brother 
Julius Soheemus. These names are not un- 
familiar to the student of Roman imperial his- 
tory ; they recall the names of other person- 
ages who play an important part in it at the 
end of the second or at the beginning of the 
third century—of Julia Sohemis, mother of 
Elagabalus, of her aunt Julia Domna, of her 
mother Julia Meesa, and of her sister Julia 
Mamea, all mothers or wives of emperors. 
There is no doubt that the Emeso Roman 
emperors Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Severus 
Alexander were direct descendants of the King 
Samsigeramus mentioned in the tablet which I 
have discovered by chance in the Vigna Serventi. 
They inherited with the Arab blood the family 
worship of the sun, the god of Emesa. The 
name Samsigeramus, which seemed so ridiculous 
to Cicero, and which was spelt in Palmyra 
Schamschigeram, means ‘‘generated by the 
sun.” Miiller thinks it to be of Arabic rather 
than Aramaic origin. 

In the foundations of a new wing of the 
Ministero del Commercio, at the corner of the 
Via della Stamperia and the Via del Tritone 
Nuovo, a headless marble statue has been 
found, 1°86 métre high, representing a Roman 
matron with the attributes of Fortune, or pos- 
sibly the goddess herself, in which case we must 
consider this marble as a poor Roman replica of 
a Greek original. The statue must have been 
placed in a niche, because its back shows hardly 
any trace of modelling. 


SSS 
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When St. Philip Neri was building the con- 
vent and church of S. Maria in Vallicella, many 
workshops of Greco-Roman stonecutters and 
sculptors’ studios were discovered, so rich in 
coloured marbles that the whole church could 
be veneered and decorated with them. Pietro 
Santa Bartoli, who was at that time the Pope’s 
Commissioner of Excavations, mentions the 
find of statues and busts, some finished, others 
hardly begun, lying on the floor, covered with 
chips and with the tools of the trade, like 
hammers, chisels, and gimlets. These work- 
shops must have covered a large area, because 
every time the ground is turned up in that 
district we are sure to come across marbles 
fresh from the quarry—viz., brought by the 
stonecutters’ from the Imperial Statio Mar- 
morum, but never used. Such is the discovery 
made the other day in the Via del Governo 
Vecchio, at the back of S. Maria in Vallicella, 
where several blocks of portasanta, verde antico, 
and bigio morato have been found in a space 
hardly 10 métres square. 

The Baths of Caracalla are entered at present 
from a side gate at the end of a narrow and 
tortuous lane, which leaves the Via di Porta 
S. Sebastiano (Via Appia) at the bridge of 
La Marrana, opposite the Municipal Nursery 
Grounds. The baths themselves are separated 
from the main road by a belt of vineyards, and 
made invisible by high enclosure walls. We are 
again indebted to the Minister of Instruction, 
Guido Baccelli, for a great improvement in this 
quarter. Some of the vineyards have been pur- 
chased already, their walls demolished, their 
ground levelled, evergreens planted, and the old 
state entrance to the baths reopened. All these 
works have been done in connexion with the 
general scheme of turning the Palatine, the 
Cwlian, and part of the Aventine into an archeeo- 
logical park. 

The Bill for the acquisition of the Borghese 
Gallery and Museum, and of the casino in which 
both collections are placed, has been sanctioned 
unanimously by the Parliamentary Committee, 
and would have passed with equal success 
through the House itself had it not been dis- 
solved for the general elections. This means a 
postponement of at least half a year. 

The great works now in progress near Philze 
for the Nile reservoir give an additional interest 
to the recent publication of Prof. Marucchi on 
a scarab of the Vatican Museum, which de- 
scribes certain hydraulic undertakings of King 
Amenophis III., son of Thothmes IV., of the 
glorious eighteenth dynasty. King Amenophis, 
the builder of the temples of Hait-Khanmait in 
Nubia, and of Ammon-Ra in the Gebel Barkal, 
who raised the two celebrated colossi in the 
plain of Thebes, was also a great promoter of 
agriculture, so much so that his prime minister 
Khamhait could boast of having collected in the 
State granaries more wheat than had ever been 
seen together for the last thirty years. Ame- 
nophis had several queens, and we have lately 
learnt from the tablets of Tell-el-Amarna how 
the Babylonian king Kallimasin had given to 
him first his sister and then his daughter. His 
favourite wife, however, was a girl of rather 
modest condition in life, named Ti or Tii, whose 
father Juia and mother Tuaa are mentioned in 
the so-called matrimonial scarab ap. Mariette, 
* Album du Musée de Boulagq,’ pl. 36, No. 541. 
The inscription of the one illustrated by 
Marucchi describes how 
“in the eleventh year, in the third month of the 
inundation...... the king of the upper and lower 
Egypt, Neb-maa-ra, son of the sun, Amenophis (the 
third)......ordered a basin or reservoir to be excavated 
in honour of his queen Tii, in her city of Tzaru: its 
length 3,600 cubits (1,872 métres), its breadth 600 
(312 métres). The reservoir was inaugurated by his 
Majesty, on the feact-day of the Tep-sa, on the six- 
teenth day of the third month of the inundation, 
by navicating over it in a barge named Aten (the 
disc of the radiant sun).” 

The name of the barge is of great importance. 
It shows that from the very beginning of their 

















rule the royal couple were planning the religious 
reform which was to substitute the worship of 
the solar disc Aten for that of Ammon in Thebes, 
and which became, although only temporarily, an 
accomplished fact under the rule of their son, 
Amenophis IV. Ropotro Lanciani. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

As the Press day preceding the public 
opening of the Wallace Collection, Hertford 
House, Manchester Square, is appointed for the 
23rd inst., no doubt the more important occasion 
will not now be long delayed, and the world 
at large will shortly enter into possession of this, 
the most magnificent and well selected of all 
the art gifts which have been made to this 
country. 

Tue exhibition of pictures by Dutch masters 
of the seventeenth century which the Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club began in Savile Row on Monday 
last will remain open daily, Sundays included, 
till Sunday, the 22nd prox. Tickets of admis- 
sion may be obtained from members of the club. 

Puotocrapus of all the known cromlechs of 
Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, some thirty-six 
in number, have been taken by Mr. J. E. Griffith, 
of Upper Bangor, who is arranging for their 
reproduction, by the collotype process, in a port- 
folio, to be issued to subscribers only. Each 
view will be accompanied by a description of the 
cromlech represented, giving exact measure- 
ments of the different parts, with remarks on 
its situation and present condition. In an intro- 
duction there will also be given a summary of 
our present knowledge of cromlechs, in the light 
of the latest researches. 

An illustrated account of the church plate of 
the diocese of Llandaff, compiled by the dio- 
cesan surveyor, Mr. G. E. Halliday, of Cardiff, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Bemrose & 
Son. The plate belonging to 279 parishes will 
be described and dated for the work, and the 
illustrations will include numerous scale draw- 
ings. 

It was unanimously resolved at the Congress 
for Christian Archeology in Rome that a con- 
gress should be held in the year 1904 at Carthage, 
the metropolis of Roman Africa, where so many 
interesting Christian antiquities are extant, and 
possibly more to be discovered. 


WE regret to hear of the death, on Sunday 
last, of Mrs. Macdonald, of Keppleston, near 
Aberdeen, the widow of a well-known collector 
of modern pictures, which include a series of 
portraits of artists by themselves or their 
friends, among them those of Millais, John 
Phillip, Dyce, and Mr. Hook. According to 
the will of the collector, these will now pass 
into the complete possession of the Art Gallery 
and Museum, Aberdeen. 


THE results of the Silchester excavations will 
be exhibited at Burlington House from Monday 
next till Saturday, the 30th, Sunday excepted. 
Why should not the Society of Antiquaries let 
the relics be seen on Sunday ? 


Tat interesting relic the College of All 
Saints at Maidstone, of which William Grocyn 
was once Master, is to be sold by auction. 
Archbishop Benson wished to convert it into a 
theological training college, but with his death 
the project fell to the ground. 


AN interesting exhibition of M. Rodin’s works, 
arranged by the artist himself, has just been 
opened in Paris. 


An exhibition of engravings by the Mann- 
heim masters of the eighteenth century is 
shortly to be opened in the rooms of the Mann- 
heim Alterthumsverein, and to remain on view 
for two months. The notion of such an exhibi- 


tion was suggested by the recent publication of 
M. Oefer’s ‘Geschichte der Kupferstechkunst 
in Mannheim im 18 Jahrhundert.’ The com- 
mittee has issued an appeal to the possessors of 





engravings by Sintzenich, Verhelst, Karcher 
Fratrel, Schlicht, and others, requesting the 
loan of some of them, so as to make the exhibi- 
tion as complete as possible. 


cimaimemmmenens 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Siegfried,’ ‘ Gétterdimmerung,’ 
Sr. JamMes’s HALL.—Richter Concert. 


Tue performance of ‘Siegfried’ last 
Thursday week was interesting, though not 
altogether satisfactory. Herr Dippel im- 
personated the valiant youth, and acted 
and sang remarkably well. In the duet in 
the third act—inspired, no doubt, by the 
great artist with whom he was associated— 
he was surprisingly good. He lacks, how- 
ever, the physique and the strength of voice 
necessary for a really powerful presentation 
of the young hero. Herr Breuer has evi- 
dently made a deep study of the part of 
Mime, but he spoilt it by a tendency to 
exaggeration and an occasional and fatal 
attempt tobe funny. Fraulein Ternina was 
again very fine as Briinnhilde, and Frau 
Schumann-Heink as Erda. Fraulein Scheff 
represented the “‘Stimme des Waldvogels,” 
the tone of her voice, however, was a little 
too penetrating. Herr van Rooy proved a 
dignified ‘‘ Wanderer,” and Herr Blass made 
the most of the thankless ‘‘ dragon” part. 

There was much to satisfy in the perform- 
ance of ‘Gitterdimmerung’ on Saturday 
evening. Friulein Ternina was most im- 
pressive as Briinnhilde. Near the close, 
however, there were signs of the terrible 
strain which this long and exacting réle 
entails. Frau Reuss - Belce as Gutrune 
and Frau Schumann-Heink as Waltraute, 
and MM. Krauss (Siegfried), Muhlmann 
(Gunther), and Blass (Hagen), were all 
praiseworthy. The male chorus sang with 
considerable energy. Herr Mottl, the con- 
ductor, was again peculiar in his ¢emp?, and, 
indeed, all things considered, the orches- 
tral playing was by no means equal to 
that of two years ago under his direction. 
Herr Mottl was certainly not in his best 
form, for, apart from the matter of tempi, 
there was frequently a want of grip, of 
vis vivida, in his wielding of the ddton. In 
stage management there were signs of a 
guiding mind, but—to name only two 
things—the preparation by Mime of his 
sleeping-draught under Siegfried’s very eyes 
in the first act of ‘Siegfried,’ and the dia- 
metrically opposed direction taken by Sieg- 
fried to the one indicated by the bird in the 
second act, show that there is room for im- 
provement. Some of the stage scenery and 
effects were good, yet they might have been 
better. 

The enormous length of the ‘Ring’ 
cannot be denied, and Wagner himself was 
fully aware of the fact. Twenty-five years 
before the production at Bayreuth, when the 
plan of the work was fully sketched in his 
mind, Wagner, in a letter to Liszt, clearly 
indicated the true way in which it should be 
cut. The four sections were to be performed 
in rapid succession once, possibly twice, and 
then the separate sections, ‘‘ which are to be 
in themselves perfectly independent plays,” 
could be given at pleasure. He naturally 
wanted the work to be first heard in its 
entirety, and, as he planned, in a particular 
place and under particular conditions. The 
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‘Ring’ has now become more or less familiar, 
and, excepting at Bayreuth, or any other 
place where the work could be heard under 
similar favourable conditions, to perform in 
immediate succession the four sections is to 
follow the letter rather than the spirit of 
Wagner’s intentions. 

Suggestions have been made to shorten 
the sections—with exception, of course, of 
‘Das Rheingold.’ Dr. Richter, for instance, 
who knows the whole work by heart, could 
no doubt suggest judicious cuts, though, 
as a disciple and friend of the master, he 
would, we imagine, be unwilling to do such 
a thing. And any scheme for shortening 
from any one of less authority would cer- 
tainly fail to give general satisfaction. 
Opinions differ, and each one would want his 
own favourite passage or scene saved. Rabid 
Wagnerites would faint at the very idea. 
Possibly they have counted every note 

mnned by the master, as the Jews did the 
etters of their Scriptures. 

The programme of the second Richter 
Concert on Monday evening included four 
Wagner excerpts and a Tschaikowsky 
Symphony. The Wagner music was all 
very familiar ; the performances, however, 
were not up to the usual high Richter 
standard. The Symphony was No. 4 in F 
minor (Op. 36), the one selected by the com- 
oser when he appeared at the Philharmonic 
Bociety in 1893; it has also been played 
under the direction of Mr. Wood at the 
Queen’s Hall, but it was given for the 
first time at the Richter Concerts. Judged 
by the tempt adopted by the composer, 
Dr. Richter hurried both the Moderato 
and the Scherzo. The beautiful, plaintive 
Andantino was rendered, however, with 
rare delicacy, and the Finale with marked 
energy. The work may not equal the 
‘Pathétique,’ yet it is one of great and 
growing interest. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Outlines of Musical Bibliography. By Andrew 
Deakin. Part I. (Birmingham, Deakin.)— 
This work, to be completed in six parts, is the 
outcome of an attempt to bring together a list 
of all music and musica] works printed or other- 
wise produced in the British Isles before 1800, 
and only musicians who have had to consult 
bibliographies, manuscript and printed cata- 
logues, old papers and magazines, in order to 
discover some book or piece of music, or to 
verify some statement, can really appreciate the 
long and patient research required for an under- 
taking of this kind. Part i. commences with 
early manuscript music and musical works. The 
note in reference to the ‘Quatuor Prin- 
cipalia’ under the heading ‘ Tunstede’ 
—viz., that a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, bearing a different title, is merely the 
above work with slight variations—is useful ; 
we know of at least one eminent scholar who 
accounted them as two distinct works. By the 
way, the writer of the article ‘ Tunsted’ in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ states that 
the grounds for ascribing the above - named 
treatise to that writer are ‘‘admittedly insuf- 
ficient.” Neither is it even certain that it was 
written by Hanboys, under whose name it is 
also entered by Mr. Deakin. We may 
mention here that in the course of the 
volume there are several clerical errors, 
which can be easily corrected in a new 
We find the ‘Speculum Musicxw’ by 
Muris given with the comment, ‘‘ No copy now 


‘extant in England.” There are two copies of 
that work in the Paris Library; but has Mr. 





Deakin, we wonder, any proof that there once 
existed a copy in England? The quaint manu- 
script volume of music which belonged to Thomas 
Mullinger is referred to more than once, but 
there is no mention of an instrumental piece, 
‘Tres partes in una,’ by Munday, who is described 
in that book as ‘‘ Old Munday,” possibly Richard 
or John Mundaye, or even William Mundy. 
Then, again, Robert Johnson’s four-part com- 
position ‘‘ Defyled is my name ” is mentioned as 
‘* printed in Hawkins’s ‘ History.’” That his- 
torian obtained the verses, ‘‘ supposed to be a 
complaint of Anne Boleyn,” from, he says, ‘‘ an 
ancient MS.; the music by Robert Johnson 
from another.” Now, seeing that Hawkins had, 
as we know, access to the ‘‘Mulliner” MS. book, 
his ‘‘from another” probably refers to that book. 
Mr. Deakin might, we think, have stated that 
the composition (without words, except the 
heading) was in Mulliner’s book, and that over 
it is written ‘‘ Johnson, Chaplain to Ann Boleyn,” 
plain ‘‘ Johnson” without the ‘‘ Robert.” The 
Mulliner book also contains ‘In Nomine,’ an 
instrumental piece by Johnson. 


Old English Musical Terms. By Frederick 
Morgan Padelford, Fellow in English of Yale 
University. (Bonn, P. Hanstein.)—The author's 
aim—a praiseworthy one—was to contribute 
something to the knowledge of Old English 
words, and to further appreciation of the 
esthetic character of pre-Norman civilization, 
and the monograph fully bears out the opinion 
expressed in the opening sentence, viz., that 
‘*The Old English were a music-loving people.” 
Much valuable and interesting information re- 
specting instruments and musical terms has 
been collected from various sources. Our author, 
speaking of the differences between Ambrosian 
and Gregorian music, quotes Naumann, but the 
line of demarcation between the two systems is 
scarcely as clear as the sentence quoted would 
lead us to believe. In speaking of ancient 
music in connexion with funeral rites, and the 
Iliad and Odyssey, a reference might, perhaps, 
have been made to the flute-players in the 
ruler’s house, and the ‘‘ crowd making a tumult ” 
mentioned by Matthew. Names of instruments 
given by old authors have to be received with 
great caution, as will be seen by the following : 
** Another difficulty is occeasioned by the con- 
fusion of the names of instruments...... Thus 
cithara means sometimes the harp, sometimes 
the rote, sometimes the triangular psaltery.” 








Blusical Gossiy, 


Miss Ciara Burrand Mr. Kennerley Rum- 
ford gave a morning concert at St. James’s Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. They are both popular 
vocalists, and this, coupled with the announce- 
ment of their approaching marriage, will easily 
account for the large audience. Miss Butt sang 
Dvoradk’s interesting Biblical songs with feeling 
and marked refinement. Mr. Rumford was 
heard at his best in five songs from Madame 
Liza Lehmann’s ‘In Memoriam.’ The singing 
of both artists in Schumann’s fine setting of 
Heine’s ‘ Tragédie’ was highly artistic. 

Miss Heten Niesusr and Mr. Delmar- 
Williamson gave a concert at Steinway Hall 
last Monday evening. Miss Niebuhr owns a 
well-trained contralto voice of agreeable and 
sympathetic quality. She sang the air ‘*‘ Mon 
coeur s’ouvre” from ‘Samson et Dalila’ with 
correct expression and in good style, and her 
treatment of songs by Curschmann and Franz 
was marked by intelligence and ability. Mr. 
Delmar- Williamson used a rather hard baritone 
voice with moderate skill and effect in sungs by 
Massenet, Rossini, and Tosti. Miss Maud 
Powell and Miss Katharine Goodson were 
associated in a vivacious and artistic perform- 
ance of Schiitt’s Suite (Op. 44) for violin and 
piano. 

Miss Muriet Exuior gave the first of three 
concerts at the Salle Erard on Tuesday evening. 





The programme commenced with Beethoven’s 
Sonata in c (Op. 102, No. 1), interpreted by 
Miss Elliot and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse with 
intelligence and energy, though not always with 
sufficient dignity and repose. Miss Elliot was 
heard, however, to good advantage in Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in a flat (Op. 110), of 
which the reading was, on the whole, excellent ; 
the first movement was played with feeling, yet 
without any traces of exaggeration by which 
the romantic character of the music is often 
weakened. Mr. Simonetti gave an artistic ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s Violin Romance in F, and 
Miss Grainger Kerr proved an acceptable 
vocalist. 

THe Wagner Concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, with the exception of the 
original version of ‘ Tannhiuser’s Pilgrimage,’ 
which we believe has only been performed 
twice, consisted of familiar excerpts. The ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ Overture and “ Venusberg Music” opened 
the programme, and the rendering of the music 
under the direction of Mr. Wood was exception- 
ally fine. 

Miss Emma D’EGREMONT, an American mezzo- 
soprano, gave a recital at the Salle Erard last 
Wednesday afternoon. She used her voice, a 
rather powerful one, with considerable skill in 
a number of songs derived from Russian, Ger- 
man, French, and English sources. Dramatic 
expression was not wanting in her presentation 
of Schubert's‘ Erlkénig,’and Eckert’s ‘Spanisches 
Lied’ was sung with commendable warmth and 
fervour. On the other hand, she permitted 
much of the charm of Bizet’s ‘ Pastorale’ to 
escape. 

Mr. Arnotp DoLMetscH gave an interesting 
concert-lecture at St. James’s Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, assisted by Mrs. Elodie and Miss 
Héléne Dolmetsch, and other artists. The pro- 
gramme included English music of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and continental 
chamber and court music of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The old instruments used were consort 
viols, virginals, lute, cithren, viola d’amore, 
viola da gamba, and harpsichord. Want of 
space prevents detailed notice of this concert- 
lecture, but Mr. Dolmetsch’s knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for old music and old instru- 
ments resulted in a most enjoyable even- 
ing. Performances of this kind ought to 
receive every encouragement. Two items of 
the attractive programme—Handel’s Variations 
in E from the fifth ‘Lesson’ (Why did Mr. 
Dolmetsch put the fanciful title ‘The Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ on his programme 2), well 
played by Mrs. Dolmetsch, and Bach’s Concerto 
in D minor for harpsichord and strings—were 
well worth going to hear. 

A BRIEF notice myst be given of Mr. B. 
Hollander’s concert at the Salle Erard on Wed- 
nesday evening. The programme consisted of 
three chamber works and songs composed by 
Mr. Hollander. First came a Quartet for 
strings, novel as to form, full of striking sub- 
ject-matter and clever treatment. The music, 
although showing the influence of Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Grieg, may, nevertheless, be de- 
scribed as original ; the first section of the work, 
including three movements succeeding without 
break, is exceedingly fresh and romantic. There 
was also a Pianoforte Trio and a Septuor for 
piano, strings, and two horns, in which there 
was much to interest. Miss Edith Clegg, who 
has a rich, sympathetic contralto voice and 
good style, was the vocalist. We shall hope for 
another occasion to speak of Mr. Hollander’s 
serious compositions. 

Tue Festival of the Three Choirs will be held 
this year at Hereford, September 9th to 14th. 
The novelties will bea ‘Te Deum’ by Sir Hubert 
H. Parry, a setting of the 107th Psalm by 
Prof. Horatio W. Parker, and a cycle of four 
songs (poems by Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing) by Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor. The scheme 
will include ‘The Messiah,’ the first part of ‘The 
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Creation,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and Verdi's ‘ Requiem’ ; 
also Beethoven’s ‘ Choral’ Symphony, Brahms's 
Symphony in p, Tschaikowsky’s * Pathétique,’ 
and Wagner's ‘Good Friday’ and ‘Grail’ 
‘music. 

Tue Birmingham Festival will be held between 
October 2nd and 5th. The programme will 
include Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, ‘The 
Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Scenes from the Song of 
Hiawatha,’ Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘De Profundis,’ 
and the ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ by Mr. Edward 
Elgar, composed expressly for the festival. 

Maestro Mascaenl, according to the Musi- 
kalisches Wochenblatt, has made peace with the 
Town Council at Pesaro, and in the autumn will 
resume the directorship of the Rossini Liceo 
Musicale. During the summer he intends to 
give a series of orchestral concerts at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

THE same paper states that Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody was first published as a 
pianoforte piece and’ in various arrangements 
by Herr B. Senff, of Leipzig, but the original 
score was first issued by i. H. Schuberth & Co. 
The latter firm has brought an action, which is 
now being tried, against the Senff house, claim- 
ing prior right of publication and demanding 
heavy damages. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. 
Charles Swinnerton Heap, organist, pianist, 
composer, and conductor. At Cambridge he 
graduated Mus.Bac. in 1871 and Mus.Doc. in 
1872 ; and in 1884 was appointed examiner for 
musical degrees in that University. He was 
elected conductor of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society in 1895, and appointed chorus- 
master for the Birmingham Musical Festival 
only in 1897. He was an able and busy man, 
whose sudden loss, especially in the Midland 
Counties, will be felt. Dr. Heap was born at 
Birmingham in 1847. 

A TABLET has been affixed to the house in the 
Igelstrasse, Vienna, in which Johann Strauss 
lived from 1878 up to his death in 1899. The 
street is now to be named after him. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
. Mr. Landon Ronald's Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Opera, ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 8, Covent Garden. 


Tuvrs. Handel Festival, Selection, 2. Crystal Palace. 
— Messrs. Haskoli and Lambart’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Mr. Manuel Garcia's Vocal Recital, 330, Empress Rooms, 
Royal Palace Hotel. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
" Madame Irene Szilassy’s Concert, 2 50, St. James's Hall. 
— Miss Marie Tempest’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— ‘The London Trio Concert, 3.30, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
Handel Festival, ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 2, Crystal Palace. 
Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


a 


Love’s Comedy. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. H. Herford. (Duckworth & Co.) 


THERE are some things which must not be 
asked of human nature, or, at any rate, of 
English men and women. For instance, it 
is known that your genuine Wagnerian will 
do almost anything to show his devotion to 
the master, except take his seat before the 
orchestra begins. Ibsen is another Master 
(with the capital), and has other devotees 
who will sacrifice friendship and family 
peace on the altar—that is if Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. G. W. Street are worthy of 
credit ; but one thing the average Ibsenite 
—)Ibséniste moyen  sensuel ”—cannot 


achieve, namely, to learn to read Ibsen in 
the original, in spite of the fact that Norse 
is the easiest of all European languages to 





us English. This is a pity. For just 
because the Norse is so near our own tongue, 
it is very difficult to translate; and in all 
frankness it must be confessed that no 
translations from Ibsen are thoroughly com- 
mendable, or read quite like good, simple, 
literary English. It is so hard—hard almost 
to the verge of impossibility—for the trans- 
lator not to imagine the reader likewise 
with the text before his eyes. For the 
reviewer the same kind of difficulty exists. 
Nor do we profess to have formed an esti- 
mate of Prof. Herford’s rendering of the 
‘Keerlighedens Komedie’ simply as a 
literary work in English; yet perhaps that 
should first of all and essentially be the 
standpoint of criticism. We feel too strongly 
the difficulties he has had to contend with ; 
we have too much admiration for the 
courage with which he has encountered 
them, and the ingenuity whereby they have 
often been overcome. 

For, in the first place, what is the play ? 
It is not a juvenile effort of Ibsen’s cer- 
tainly ; but it has many of the characteristics 
of one. It is crude in certain respects ; it is 
very ‘“‘unsewn” as the French say, mark- 
edly unlike the social dramas (or, if you 
please, the rest of the social dramas) in this. 
The plot of ‘ Love’s Comedy’ is ill-imagined 
and insufficient; the thing comes near to 
being a mere satire, or a mere play with a 
purpose ; and the names of the characters, 
Hawk, Strawman, Mildy, Miss Magpie, and 
so forth (Prof. Herford has exactly followed 


‘the latest German translation, that of 


Brandés, &c., in the names which he chooses 
to translate and those which he leaves in 
the original, only that he calls Fréken Skeere 
‘‘ Miss Jay’’), emphasize this unreal aspect 
of it. Not that we agree either with Dr. 
Brandés or the present translator (their con- 
clusions are not identical, but they look from 
the same standpoint) in thinking that this 
or any other work of art is to be considered 
as before all else the development of an 
idea. We may perhaps look for the causa 
causans of the work in two sentiments, which 
were probably in the mind of Ibsen at the 
time he first thought of ‘ Kerlighedens 
Komedie’—one the notion to which, as 
Brandés has discovered, he had given 
juvenile expression, that romance is better 
in the memory than in actuality ; the other 
the sentiment which he puts in the mouth 
of Falk at the end, that man is only great 
when he is alone. These feelings and that 
common one with artists, a disgust of the 
bourgeois life around them, are about as 
much as the play definitely utters. The 
hero of the piece is one of those autobio- 
graphical characters who are scarcely meant 
to do more than to give form to the mood 
which created them; they do no more, at 
any rate. But to set against many faults 
in the original we have a versification which 
is almost always charming and easy, is some- 
times fine, and is, moreover, exceedingly 
interesting for the place which it takes in the 
history of Ibsen’s workmanship. The versi- 
fication of ‘Brand’ and of ‘ Peer Gynt’ is 
of that special kind, holding a place be- 
tween irony and earnest, grotesqueness and 
beauty, of which, if he were not quite the 
inventor, Goethe must ever remain the 
recognized master. In it the greater part 
of ‘Faust’ is written, and of it the best 
example that exists in our language is in 





Browning’s ‘Christmas Eve and Easter 


Day.’ In ‘Keerlighedens Komedie’ the 

irony is immensely more prominent, and the 

versification inclines much more to the gro- 

tesque. But it depends for its appreciation 

upon a very fine ear and a fine literary 

sense; and probably could only have been 

adequately rendered by some one who was 

not only no mean versifier, but was also 

prepared to take the same sort of liberties 

with his original that Coleridge took with 

Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ Coleridge lived, 

happily for him, in days when, even for the 

majority of educated men, German was an 

unknown tongue, and before translators 

were compelled to think of the man who 

has the text before him. It is much to say 

of Prof. Herford that in very many cases he 

has achieved a decided success. He is no 

despicable versifier, as his translation of 

‘Brand’ shows; and here again in many 

places the lines run smoothly and ring truly. 

Take, for example, this, from the dialogue of 

Falk and Svanhild at the end of Act I. :— 

FALK, 

That such must be your lot I long had guessed. 

When first I met you, I can well recall, 

You seemed to me quite other than the rest, 

Beyond the comprehension of them all. 

They sat at table,—fragrant tea a-brewing, 

And small-talk humming with the tea in tune, 

The young girls blushirg and the young men 
cooing, 

Like pigeons on a sultry afternoon, 

Old maids and matrons volubly averred 

Morality and faith’s supreme felicity, 

Young wives were loud in praise of domesticity, 

While you stood lonely like a mateless bird. 

And when at last the gabbli: g clamour rose 

To a tea-orgy, a debauch of prose, 

You seemed a piece of silver, newly minted, 

Among foul notes and coppers dulled and dinted. 

You were a coin imported, alien, strange, 

Here valued at another rate of change, 

Not passing current in that babel mart 

Of poetry and butter, cheese and art. 

The ‘‘tea-plant” passage in Act II., on 
which the translator has evidently expended 
much pains (for he published it separately 
in the Fortnightly a month or two since), is 
another success, though a little modified 
by such phrases as ‘‘ fabled lands serene,” 
‘the herb’sright cultivation and advance,” &e. 

There is a more beautiful passage than 
the dialogue in Act I.—that in which Svan- 
hild owns her love for Falk. It is the most 
affecting in the play. Take it from the 
line of Falk’s :— 

Du er saa stille, Svanhild. 

Og saa gleed, 
she answers, and then, 

O lad mig drémme, lad mig stille dro6mme, 
Prof. Herford’s rendering is most exact in 
point of meaning; but he has lost the 
music of the verse; so much so that one 
feels surprised almost at his doing so well 
elsewhere :— 

You are so still. 

So happy. Suffer me, 

O suffer me, in silence still to dream, &c, 
And, the music having departed, the passage 
sounds empty and rhetorical. For, after all, 
one cannot get away from the test, How 
does the translated play read as a simple 
piece of English? The average reader can 
apply no other, unless he be mesmerized by 
the great name of Ibsen, by Prof. Herford, 
or by the reviewers. Could one, for ex- 
ample, imagine an English author of any 
pretensions writing a verse which, like the: 
opening one in this book, began :— 
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Sun-glad day in garden shady, 
and ended, 
Strew the closes storm-besprent ? 
For that matter, could we imagine him 
writing any single line of this drinking song 
of Falk’s ? Or can we imagine a character 
discoursing thus upon an English scene ?— 
STRAWMAN, 
But even though you spare me, sure enough 
There ’s one who won't so lightly let me off ; 
He has the advantage, and he won’t forego it, 
That lawyer's clerk—and ’tis to you I owe it ; 
You raked the ashes of our faded flames, 
And you may take your oath he won’t be still 
lf once I mutter but a syllable 
Against the brazen bluster of his claims. 
These civil-service gentlemen, they say, 
Are very potent in the press to-day. 
A trumpery paragraph can lay me low, 
Once printed in that Samson-like Gazette 
That with the jaw of asses fells its foe, 
And runs away with tackle and with net, 
Especially towards the quarter day. 
And this is a passage taken wholly at 
haphazard. It is really unintelligible; and 
the “faded flames” and “ the brazen bluster 
of his claims ” are as foreign to the spirit as 
to the sense of the original. The dialogue 
on Lind’s “ offering”—and this is also a 
chance selection—is again wholly meaning- 
less, and the concluding couplet, 
Hurrah for offerings—the ones that caper 
And strut—on Holy-days—in bulging paper, 
too futile and foolish for words. In 
this case it is merely that Prof. Herford 
has been hypnotized by his text. Such a 
slight change as “Ah ha! the offerings!” 
would at least have introduced a glimmer of 
meaning into the speech ; while the “strut” 
obviously owes its existence to the “strut- 
tende”’ of the original, the ‘‘caper” to an 
aim at the liveliness of the feminite rhyme. 
Equally true is it that the effect of the 
whole passage could only have been given 
by recasting the whole, and substituting 
“gifts” with its double sense in our lan- 
guage for ‘‘ offerings” :— 
“Make your foundations stable,” 
The Bible says. Are his gifts certain? That 
Might make a difference, 
They ’re more considerable 
Than you suppose. 
This does not follow the order of the 
thymes in the original; but it is enough to 
show how the play upon “ gifts’? might 
have been managed. On the whole, then, 
speaking in the interests of the reader 
simply, for all our admiration of Prof. Her- 
ford’s ingenuity, we are impelled to say, like 
Sélénine in Tolstoi’s last novel, ‘Ce n’est 
pas ga.” 








LONDON SHAKSPEARES ABOUT THE POET'S TIME. 


Ix previous articles* I have shown that the 
patronymic of Shakspeare was not unknown in 
the metropolis before the poet’s arrival there. 
But among his contemporaries there were some 
of the name worth noting. In Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, on February 5th, 1566/7, Mat- 
thew Shakspeare married Isabel Peele, daughter 
of James Peele, Clerk of Christ’s Hospital from 
1562 to 1585, and sister of George Peele, the 
City poet. Their children were Johanna, 
Francis, Jane, Robert, and Thomas. A son 
Humphrey was assigned to **Hugh Shake- 
Speare,” but the clerk evidently placed the 
name Hugh for that of Matthew by mistake, 
Seeing the child was shortly after buried as 

the son of Matthew.” 


Thomas Shakspeare, royal messenger, pay- | 


ments to whom I have found in the accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Chamber between 1572-7 
and other years, might have been a son of the 
Roger Shakspeare who was yeoman of the royal 
chamber to Edward VI., or he might have been 
the Thomas of Snitterfield, even though local 
records show that the latter was presented as a 
regrator of barley there in 1575 and 1581. 

In discoursing on the poet’s family in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon hasty writers are apt to assume 
that all the troubles recorded of any John can 
be assigned without doubt to the John, though 
it is a remarkable and unnoticed fact that the 
tone of the entries changes after John Shak- 
speare, the shoemaker, left the town. They are 
also ready to reproach the poet for keen sales of 
malt, though it is a still more remarkable fact, 
and altogether unnoticed, that these transactions 
by ‘* William Shakspeare” continued for nine 
years after the death of the poet, and that some 
of his bills are still preserved in Warwick 
Castle. 

The truth of the matter is that there were 
more bearers of the name at the time than most 
people imagine. It seems to be about as diffi- 
cult to be clear about the William and John 
Shakspeare of London as it is about those of 
Stratford-on-Avon. In the Subsidy Rolls of 
London a William Shakspeare was assessed in 
St. Helen’s Parish, Bishopsgate, in 1597-8, on 
51. goods 13s. 4d., which sum he did not pay on 
affidavit. Mr. Hunter, in his ‘Life of Shak- 
speare,’ 1845, supposes this might have been 
the poet; but Mr. Collier puts forward other 
references that seem to locate him in the more 
suitable neighbourhood of the Globe, South- 
wark, about this time. So the Bishopsgate 
William may have been of a family who long 
after resided in that neighbourhood. I lately 
found an entry in the register of St. Clement’s 
Danes of the burial of ‘‘ Jane Shackspeare, 
daughter of Willm., 8th August, 1609.” It is 
possible that this was a daughter of the Bishops- 
gate William, or of some country William. It 
is even possible that the poet himself might have 
had a daughter Jane baptized elsewhere and 
buried here. It must not be forgotten that 
friends and patrons lived near, and that Black- 
friars Theatre was not far off. 

But for reasons stated below, I think this is 
simply a slip of the pen, and that ‘‘ William ” 
got somehow into the clerk’s head when he 
should have been thinking of ‘‘ John.” 

Mr. French, in his careful work, ‘Genea- 
logica Shakespeareana,’ says that ‘‘ there seems 
to have been only one of the name of John in 
London about the poet’s time, the John of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields,” and believes that 
he was the John of Snitterfield. Dates prove 
the impossibility of this connexion. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Kitto, some years ago, I 
was enabled to study at leisure the registers 
and papers of his parish. John of Snitterfield 
was born on March 10th, 1581/2; John of 
St. Martin’s was married, January 22nd, 1589, 
to Dorothea Dodde, daughter of the vestry 
clerk. Mrs. Shakspeare’s sister Jane had been 
married the year before, on May 4th, to a 
‘*Christopher Wren,” and her other sister, 
Elizabeth, seems to have resided with her, as 
in 1594 the churchwardens record her burial as 
‘* Elizabeth Dod, from Shakespeare’s.” This 
John Shakspeare had a daughter Mary, 
christened on December 23rd, 1593, and his 
wife ‘*Dorothea Shakespeare was buried 
6th August, 1608.” From the vestry books 
and the churchwardens’ accounts I have been 
able to glean a few further notices. From 1594 
we find him paying a gradually increasing poor 
rate on ‘‘the Landside” of the parish till about 
the time of his wife’s death, when he is entered 
as ‘‘on the Waterside,” and he pays less and 
less until his name disappears altogether. This 





*‘Pre-Shakspearean London Shaks » 
peares,’ Atheneum, 
Apel 23rd, 1892; ‘Shakspeare’s Family,’ Genealogical 
tagazine, 1897, 
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d to point either to increasing poverty or 
to a removal to another parish. In the church- 
wardens’ accounts we find in 1605: ‘Item, 





“paid to John Shakespeare, one of the sidemen, 


that he laid out at the Register’s Office for 
putting in the Recusants’ Bill, 3s. 4d.” Among 
the benevolences in 1604 he contributed 5s. for 
the new founding of the bells, and 10s. for re- 
pairing the church in 1608. In that year his 
wife died. The accounts note ‘Receipts for 
funerals, for Dorithie Shakespeare 32s. 2d.,” a 
relatively large sum, pointing to affluent cir- 
cumstances, as the funeral of Sir Thomas 
Windebanck cost only 16s., and the ordi- 
nary rate was very much less. In 1613 
the churchwardens received ‘‘from John 
Shakespeare, by the hands of Edward Thick- 
ness, the 10]. given as a legacy by Mrs. 
Dimbleby, deceased,” which suggests that he 
was either executor or overseer of that lady’s 
will. This does not seem to have been pre- 
served, I cannot explain the meaning of the 
entry, ‘*1617-18. Item, given to John Shake- 
speare’s daughter 7s. 6d.” It might have been 
on her wedding, or for work done (for St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields notably employed women), 
or it might have been on account of poverty. 
A reference elsewhere made me think he was 
referred to in the receipt, ‘‘For a pewe from 
the Prince’s Bittmaker 30s. 1639-40.” I had 
previously found among the records a State 
Paper which showed that a wealthy bitmaker, 
John Shakspeare, was a creditor to the king in 
1638, and that his widow’s name was Mary. 
From her will I found her parish was that of 
St. Clement’s Danes. I therefore took it as 
probable that the St. Martin’s John had 
migrated on his second marriage to his wife’s 
parish adjoining, or that he had kept a footing 
in both parishes. The Royal Mews were in 
St. Martin’s. There is no further notice of him 
than the bald burial entry on July 18th, 1646, 
of ‘‘ John Shakespeare, a man.” The church- 
wardens received only 1s. for his grave, a sum 
so low that it suggests either extreme poverty 
or a mere fee for burial elsewhere. Through 
various causes I was delayed in my attempt to 
clear up this difficulty, but at last, through 
the kindness of the rector of St. Clement’s 
Danes, the Rev. Mr. Pennington, I have been able 
to go through his early register. There I found 
that a ‘*Johne Shakespear married Mary 
Godtheridg, 3rd February, 1604/5.” But this 
could not be the same as the St. Martin’s John, 
as his wife only died in 1608. Among the 
baptizings appear the names of his children, 
spelt in various phonetic varieties, each of which 
can be proved to be intended for the same 
name :— 

“John Shaxbee, son of Jobn, 28th August, 1605 ; 
Susan Shasper, daughter of John, 19th February, 
1607 ; Jane Shackspeer, daughter of John, 16th July, 
1608 ; Anthony Shaksbye, son of John, 23rd June, 
1610; Thomas Shackspear, son of John, 30th June, 
1611 ; Ellyn Shakspeer, daughter of John, 5th May, 
1614; Katharine Shakespeare, daughter of John, 
25th August, 1616.” 

The first Shakspeare burial is that of ‘* Jane 
Shackspeer, daughter of Willm., 8th August, 
1609,” but I think it really stands for the Jane, 
daughter of John, who was baptized the year before. 
Anthony, Thomas, Susan, and Katharine also 
died in infancy, the last on August 26th, 1616, 
the day after her christening. John and Ellyn 
grew up to maturity. From the marriage licences 
of the Bishop of London we know that a licence 
of marriage was issued on May 28th, 1631, to 
‘‘ John Shackspeare, of St. Clement’s Danes, 
Bittmaker, Bachelor, 26, and Margaret Edwards, 
of St. Bride’s, Spinster, 28, at same parish 
church.” This marriage in St. Bride’s was fol- 
lowed by the baptism in St. Clement’s of 
‘‘John, son of John Shackspeare, Junior, and 
Margaret, his wife, 12th Aprill, 1632.” A 
daughter Mary, a second daughter Mary, and 
a second son John were also christened, the 
first of each name having died. Among the 
burials appears ‘‘ John Shackspeare, the King’s 
Bittmaker, 27th Jan., 1633/4,” one of the very 
rare cases in which the profession of the defunct 
is mentioned in that register. 


see RETRO EE RTS UNE LA AMAR TERI PB IOT A 
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The information I had gained about his affairs 
lay in a warrant, State Papers, Dom. Ser., 
Car. I. ecclxxiv. 20 :— 

‘“‘Warrant to pay to the Earl of Denbigh, Master 

of the Wardrobe, 1,612/. 11s., to be paid to Mary 
Shackspeare, widow and executrix of John Shack- 
speare, his Majesty's Bitmaker, deceased, in regard 
of her present necessities, in full of a debt of 
1 6922. 1ls., for sundry parcels of wares by him de- 
liver’d for his Majesty's service in the Stables, as by 
a certificate appeareth, whereof there has been 
already paid unto her 802. Subscribed by order of 
the Lord Treasurer, procured Dec. 18, 1637 (paid 
Jan. 21, 1638).” 
This was a large sum of money for a tradesman 
to receive at once, and a large sum for the king 
to pay at that time. This Mrs. Mary Shakspeare 
was of St. Clement’s Danes, and made her will 
there on December 24th, 1653 (Somerset House, 
268 Aylett). She left thereby to her daughter 
Ellen, who had married John Milburne, 601. ; 
various sums of money to her grandchildren 
Milburne ; 50]. to her grandson, John Shak- 
speare, son of her son John ; 101. to her sister, 
Annye Brewer; 5s. to her daughter-in-law, 
Margaret Shakspeare ; 2s. 6d. to Sarah Richard- 
son, her brother’s daughter ; and the same to 
Mary Shakspeare, the wife of Thomas Allon. 
The will was proved March 2nd, 1654. 

Her daughter, Ellen Milburne, seems to have 
been of some importance. Among the State 
Papers at Dublin Castle relating to settlements 
and explanations after the Restoration (vol. M. 
p. 338) there is a reference to this lady. ‘‘It 
appears by an order of the Revenue side of the 
Exchequer in Ireland that Ellen, daughter and 
heiress of Mary Shakespeare of ye Strand, widow, 
was married to John Milburne,” and there was 
some dispute about part of the invested funds 
(Notes and Queries, 18 S. vi. 289, 495). 

In the absence of any clear connecting link, 
it is not wise to do more than suggest 
possibilities. The elder John of St. Clement’s 
Danes might have been son of the royal mes- 
senger; he might have been son of the John of 
St. Martin’s, though there is no baptismal entry ; 
or he might have been the John, son of Thomas, 
of Snitterfield, who was baptized on March 10th, 
1581/2, and whose burial register has not yet 
been found. This last John might have been 
attracted to London by the success of William 
Shakspeare, who, having lost his only son of 
about the same age, might have used his Court 
influence to better the fortunes of a youth, pro- 
bably his cousin, or at least his countryman. 
John would have been twenty-three at the time 
of his marriage with Mary Godtheridg in 1605, 
if he were the Warwickshire man. 

The collectors of the loan in the Hundred of 
Edmonton and part of the Hundred of Ossulton, 
co. Middlesex, mention among the defaulters a 
‘** John Shakespeare,” who might have been one 
of the three above-mentioned Johns, or an 
undescribed fourth of the name (St. Pap., 
Dom. Ser., Car. I. 76). 

Mary Shakspeare, daughter of John of 
St. Martin’s, does not seem to have died in her 
own parish. She might have been the Mary Shak- 
speare, wife of Thomas Allon, mentioned in the 
will of Mrs. Mary Shakspeare, or she might 
have been the ‘‘ Mary Shakespeare” who was 
buried in the parish of St. Thomas Apostle, 
November 14th, 1644. There was another Mary 
in St. Botolph’s, where a licence of marriage 
was granted ‘‘to John Scatliffe of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, Cook, Bachelor, 24, and Mary Shake- 
speare, Spinster, 24, Dec. 30, 1637.” 

Before I worked at the registers of St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes I believed that I should find in 
them the ancestor of the Shadwell Shakspeares 
from whom the modern families have sprung. 
‘*John Shakespeare, of Ratcliffe Highway, 
Ropemaker, 35, and Martha Seeley, of Wap- 
ping Wall, Mayde, 19 years, were married | 
hefore John Waterton, Esquire, on the 14th | 
June, 1654” (French’s ‘Genealogica Shake- 
speareana,’ 547). That gives the date of 1619 for | 
his birth. There were several Johns in War- ! 








wickshire about that date, but the only John 
that I know to be baptized in that year was 
** John, son of Thomas Shakespeare, Gent., 
July 18th, 1619,” in St. Gregory by St. Paul’s, 
London. I believe him to be the son of Thomas, 
the Staple Inn student of 1605, afterwards 
lawyer at Leicester. 

Every new group of names collected in- 
creases the possibility of clearing up certain 
difficulties connected with the pedigree of 
the Shakspeare family, and my discovery of 
the facts concerning the St. Clement’s Danes 
John certainly seems to allow a strong degree of 
probability to my own opinion that he is the 
missing John of Snitterfield, a grandson of Shak- 
speare’s grandfather Richard, and the poet’s 
firet cousin. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE revival at the Comedy of the ‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea’ and ‘Comedy and Tragedy’ of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert inspired moderate interest. Miss 
Janette Steer has a statuesque appearance 
suiting Galatea, but is too measured and, 
so to speak, cadenced in movement. Miss 
Annie Hughes makes an agreeable Myrine and 
Mr. Paulton an indifferent Chrysos. The 
occasion elicited some letters of protest from 
Mr. Gilbert, who disapproved of portions of the 
business introduced. 

So far as the West-End theatres are concerned, 
the week has been destitute of novelty. This 
evening witnesses at the Princess’s one more 
revival of Boucicault’s ‘Streets of London,’ and 
that of Charles Reade’s ‘ Dora,’ first seen at the 
Adelphi in June, 1867. 

Tue cast with which the ‘ School for Scandal ’ 
will be revived at the Haymarket comprises 
Mr. Cyril Maude, as Sir Peter ; Miss Winifred 
Emery, as Lady Teazle; Miss Lottie Venne, 
as Mrs. Cardour; Mr. Valentine, as Joseph ; 
Mr. Paul Arthur, as Charles ; Miss Constance 
Collier, as Lady Sneerwell ; Mr. Kemble, as Sir 
Oliver ; and Mr. W. G. Elliot, as Sir Benjamin 
Backbite. 

Qn the revival at Wyndham’s Theatre on 
the 20th inst. of Mr. Jones's comedy ‘ The 
Liars,’ the cast as regards the principal 
characters will be the same with which the piece 
was first given at the Criterion on October 6th, 
1897. 

At the dinner of welcome given by the 
directors of the Savoy Hotel to Sir Henry 
Irving on Saturday last, Mr. D’Oyly Carte occu- 
pied the chair, the speakers including the 
American Minister, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Chesterfield, Sir L. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
Comyns Carr, Mr. Pinero, Mark Twain, and, 
of course, Sir Henry. American supremacy in 
after-dinner speaking was once more attested. 

Ts evening witnesses the reappearance at 
the Lyceum of Sir Henry Irving and his com- 
pany in ‘Olivia.’ Mr. F. Terry will play 
Squire Thornhill, which is remembered as poor 
Terriss’s best part. 

THe Japanese company has extended its 
season at the Coronet Theatre, and has played 
in arendering of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 

‘Tue Orv Love’ has been withdrawn from 
the Globe, and the theatre is now closed. 

In an adaptation by Messrs. T. B. Thalberg 
and Gerald Gurney of R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Prince 
Otto,’ produced at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
Miss Marion Terry was the Countess von Rosen ; 
Mr. Thalberg, Prince Otto; Mr. Cooper Cliffe, 
Baron von Gondremark ; and Miss Clara Den- 
man, the Princess Seraphina. 

Tue scheme for English performances in Paris 
at the Gymnase by the Benson Company has 
been abandoned. 
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BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE oN 
APPLICATION. 


READY NEXT MONDAY. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev, 
ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D ; 
Bishop of Natal. 


Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo- 
graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.8 ., and others, 
Soon after the war broke out the Bishop of Natal under- 
took to act on several occasions as chaplain to some of the 
forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary now published 
contains an account of his experiences during some of the 
most iting episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions 
at Colenso and Spion Kop. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 
RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 
44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs. 
[Ready. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 

[ Ready. 


ETON. By A. Clutton Brock, New 
College, Oxford. Illustrated by Old Prints 
and Photographs. [Zn the press. 


‘‘It was with some misgiving that we opened this first 
volume of a new series upon Public Schools. But our mis- 
giving has proved to be unfounded ; and if the others of 
the series follow the same model as Mr. Tod’s they will be 
welcome. In fact, this is not a history, but a handbook. 
True, one chapter is given to a brief sketch of the history cf 
the school; but the bulk of the book describes Charterhouse 
as it now is, the site znd buildings, the houses and playing- 
fields, work in school and play outside, what is ‘ good form’ 
at Charterhouse, how the boys live, and so forth. It goes 
into detail of expenses, of prizes and scholarships, of all the 
things which a parent is glad to know in deciding where his 
son is to get schooling. A practical parent, if he has not 
made up his mind which school to choose, might do worse 
than buy the whole of Bell’s Series when they are out, and 
form his judgment on the evidence.”—Outlook. 

*** Charterhouse’ is éxcellent, and if the other volumes 
of the eeries are as good, these handbooks should be very 
popular,” —/sis. 





THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


Cloth, 1s, 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 
for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army and University Tutcr, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three Parts. Part I. contains 

Rules and Directions for Beginners. Part II. contains 

Twelve complete Essays, preceded by an Analysis an 

Sketch of each, and followed by Notes and Explanations. 

Part III. contains Articles for advanced Pupils. An 

Appendix contains a List of Subjects set for Woolwich and 

Sandhurst. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S 


NEW SERIES OF 


SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED GUIDES. 


They are superbly illustrated, contain excellent Maps and Plans, are printed in clear type on good paper, and are of handy size, cloth bound. 
‘‘ These excellent guide-books possess a value and freshness that cannot be said to attach to similar productions.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Better guide-books at the price one could not wish for.”— Graphic. 
“There are no holiday guide-books that we can more cordially recommend.”—Schoolmaster. 
“It is astonishing how much pleasure is added to a holiday by the possession of a good gnide-book. Besides opening up the beauties of localities, it 
invests many things with new interest. All these books are excellently compiled, the pictures are many and very good, and the maps are excellent.” 





‘ : Navy and Army. 
They are Replete with information showing 
HOW TO REACH THE DISTRICT. | LEGENDS AND HISTORY. 











FARES. | DESCRIPTIVE ROUTES. 
LIST OF HOTELS, WITH TARIFF, HINTS FOR CYCLISTS. 
WHAT IS TO BE SEEN. | &e. &e. &e. 
Red cloth, round corners, 1s, 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS ALONE ARE WORTH THE MONEY. 
These books, in fact, are not only guides in the best sense of the word, but useful and dainty souvenirs. 
Up to date. Practical. Concise. 
THE SERIES COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING :— 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
BATH. ISLE OF MAN. 
BIDEFORD. ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BIRMINGHAM. LEAMINGTON. 
BOURNEMOUTH. | LIVERPOOL. 
BRIDLINGTON and FILEY. LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
BRIGHTON. LLANDUDNO. 
BROADSTAIRS. LONDON. 
BUXTON. LOWESTOFT. 
CANTERBURY. LYNTON. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. MARGATE. 
West CORNWALL. MATLOCK. 
South . NEWQUAY. 
North " NORTH WALES. 
CROMER. PENZANCE. 
DARTMOOR. PLYMOUTH. 
DAWLISH. RAMSGATE. 
EASTBOURNE. SCARBOROUGH. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. SHERWOOD FOREST. 
EXETER. SIDMOUTH. 
EXMOUTH. STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
FALMOUTH. TEIGNMOUTH. 
HARROGATE. TORQUAY. 
HASTINGS. WHITBY. 
HERNE BAY. WINDSOR. 
HEXHAM. WYE VALLEY. 
ILFRACOMBE. YARMOUTH. 
ILKLEY. 
IRELAND. SCOTLAND. 
ANTRIM. ABERDEEN. 
BELFAST. EDINBURGH. 
CONNEMARA HIGHLANDS. GLASGOW. 
CORK. HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. INVERNESS. 
DUBLIN. OBAN. 
GREENORE. 
anaanny. THE CONTINENT. 
LIMERICK. BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 
NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT. PARIS and the EXHIBITION. 
WATERFORD. SWITZERLAND. 








OTHERS ARE IN PREPARATION. 
Full PROSPECTUS and particulars’ post free on application. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


—_——~—_ 
NOW READY. 


THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and 
Works. An Essay by LAURENCE BINYON. With 
21 Reproductions in Autotype. Imperial 4to. cloth, 
21. 28. net. 

RvSKIN said :—“ Girtin is often as impressivs to me as 
Nature herself; nor do I doubt that Turner owed more to 
his teaching and companionship than to his own genius in 
the first years of his life.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Com- 


mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of 
Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author 

of ‘The Life of Sir Edward Hamley,’ ‘ The War in the 
Peninsula,’ &c. With Portrait and many other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

*** Jacob Sahib,’ as the people of the Lower Indus still call 
him familiarly, was one of the most remarkable of British 
Indian soldier-statesmen...... The story of Jacob's life is as 
rich in vital import to-day as when Napier, Frere, and 
Dalhousie recognized the moral significance of his work.” 


Daily News. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its 
Development during the Last Half Century. By Capt. 

8. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N., Author of ‘Our Navy 

for a Thousand Years,’ &c. With many I!lustrations, 5s. 

“A compact and singularly complete monograph on the 
one navy which particularly concerns ue...... Well-executed 
illustrations are profusely scattered among the letterpress.” 

Birmingham Post, 


MR. NORRIS’S IRISH NOVEL. 


The FIGHT for the CROWN. By 


W. E. NORRIS. New and Cheaper Kdition, 3s. 6d. 
“The scheming, restless, masterful Lady Virginia is as 
delightful a person as we have met with in fiction for some 
time.-— Glasgow Herald. 


By PROF. MOULE. 


The SECRET of the PRESENCE, 


and other Sermons. By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, 
D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. 3s. 6d 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


<“THAT REMARKABLE SUCCESSION OF MONOGRAPHB.”’ 
Daily News. 

GREEK TERRACOTTA 
STATUETTES. By C.A. HUTTON. With a Preface by 
A. 8S. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum. With 17 Examples printed 
in Colour and 36 printed in Monochrome. 5s. net, or 
cloth, 7s. net. 


GEORGE MORLAND. By J. T. 
NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copperplates and 30 other 
Illustrations. 5s. net; or cloth, 6s. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 
1898. 


RUBENS. 
n. 


80) 
GREEK BRONZES. 
Murray. 
1897. 


‘The PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
of ALBERT DUKER. By 


By R. A. M. Steven- | 
By A. 8. 


Lionel Cust. 


CROME and COTMAN. By Lau- 
rence Binyon. 


ARMOUR in ENGLAND. By J. 
Starkie Gardner. 


The EARLIER WORK of TITIAN. 
By Claude Phillips. 


The LATER WORK of TITIAN. 
By Claude Phillips. 

" FOREIGN ARMOUR in ENG- 
LAND. By J. Starkie Gardner. 


1896. 

The PICTURE GALLERY of 
eal ang I. By Claude 
Phillips. 

JOHN aS FARGE. By Cecilia 

RICHMOND - Lod —— THAMES. 


By 
The Lire of VELAZQUEZ By 
Walter Armstrong. 
The "ART of VELAZQUEZ. By 
Sir Walter Arms:rong. 
ROYAL ENGLISH BOOKBIND- 





INGS. By Cyril Davenport. 


2s. 6d. net. 


1894. 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By 
P. G. Hamerton. 
—_—S By W. K. R. Bed- 
gig “hg By A. H. 
hureh 
JULES BASTIEN - ‘Sauls By 
Julia Cartwright 
D. G. ROSSETTI. By F. G. 


Stephens. 
FREDERICK WALKER. By 


8. 
5c WOMEN. By William 
arp. 
gk FOREST. By C. J. 


ornis! 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By 
Sir Walter Armstrong. 
Side 5 FRANCE. By 


W. Y. Flete 
‘The ENGRAVI INGS of ALBERT 
DURER. by Lionel Cust. 
ITALIAN. BOOK 


r 
—— By Alfred W. Pol- 


1895 
| The EARLY oak: of ogg ae 
By Julia Cartwright. 
Ww. g ORCHARDSON. By Sir 
Walter Armstrong. 
CLAU awk oyna By George 


WHI' TEHALL By W. J. Loftie. 

JAPANESE WOOD wa, RAY- 
INGS. By W. Anderso 

ANTOINE WATTEAU, By "Claude 


The vISLE of WIGHT. By C. J. 
wie in ROME. By Julia 


Cartwright. 
DUTCH ETCHERS of the SEVEN- 
pcg CENTURY. By Lau- 


WILLIAM "BLAKE, PAINTER 
and POET. Ry Dr. Garnett. 

The" RENAISSANCE of SCULP- 

TURE in BELGIUM. By 0.G. 


Destrée. 
GERARD DAVID. By W. H. 
James Weale. 








*,* A complete Illustrated List will be sent on 


application. 


SEELEY & CO., Lrp., 


38, Great Russell Street. 





MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—ON JUNE 21 WILL BE READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIEg, 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 
By 8. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘CLEG KELLY,’ 


‘THE RED AXE&,’ 


‘THE BLACK DOUGLAS,’ &c. 





London: SMITH ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PARIS. 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of ‘Danton,’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 


The author’s object throughout has been to put into the hands of the traveller something that will explain the 
historical development of Paris, and that will lend to the town, as it appears to-day, an interest more usually sought for 


in capitals where traces of the past are more conspicuous. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 





WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
1898. 





The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
1898, 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898. 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 

The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





(PEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the oom bees —— arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a D oenez Gas giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Englis! 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps 
2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
e Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


a Series of my a in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated b: Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is is hoped, 
be found useful ful to all who are in! in the study of y- 


Scriptures. 
Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





[HE ART PALACKS at the PARIS EXHIBI- 
; Architecture at the Royal Academy (IV.) ; Retort House 
Roofs, aah detailed Diagrams of Construction ; Illustrations of the 
Moot Hall, Colchester, and Library. Westbrook Hall, &c—See the 
BUILDER of Jane 16 (4d ; by post, 4jd ). Through any Newsagent, or 
from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Cathe: ine Street, ondon, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, price 2s. 64. 
(5 °Or and its CURE. By J. COMPTON BuRNETT, 


‘*It deals in a scientific manner, yet not too abstrusely 
for the popular reader, with the ailment, ite various forms, and best 
method of treatment.”—Ilustrated London New 

London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle Street. 


W Sy eren's ALPINE GUIDES, 





THE NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
(Z UIDES to CHAMONIX and ZERMATT 
ARE NOW READY. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 


Price 8s. net each. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of the “VOICE. 
me! a ae and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. 
“Ina spirit.” - Ps am quite ia accord 
with tae observations.’ ’—Sir M. Macken 

By the SAME AUTHOR, iunecesaeed, ‘Is. 
HE HYGIENE of the THROAT om EAR. A 
Popular Guide —J. & A. Churchill, 7. Great Marlborough 8t., W. 











Just oyt, price Sixpence net, 
A STRONOMY for _ the 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, V Warwick Lane, E. CL 


ALLEN'S 8 BOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
d FITTED SUIT CASES. 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 

ALLENS PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 

FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. | By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. — = 


Eres COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 


YOUNG. 











EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best MACH” for 
ACIDITY of the HEARTBURN, 
HEADA( 5 UT, 
and INDIGESTIO 
ent for Delicate TSonstitutions, 
dre! Infants. 


And Safest A for De 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


te ——_—_______»¢ 
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"MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


Ne OOOO eee 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS. 


READY TOESDAY, 


THINGS 


Impressions of Men, 


By the late G. 


JUNE 19, VOLUME I. 


SEEN: 


Cities, and Books. 
W. STEEVENS, 


Author of ‘From Capetown to Ladysmith,’ ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘In India,’ &c. 


Selected and Edited by G. 8. STREET. 


With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, 


And a Photogravure Reproduction of Collier’s Portrait. 


Crown 8vo., 68. 





TWELVE POPULAR NOVELS 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


THE CHEVALIER OF 
THE SPLENDID CREST. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 6s. 





THE KINGS OF THE EAST. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 





THE DON AND THE 
UNDERGRADUATE. Second 





Edition. By W. E, W. COLLINS. 6s, 
FROM DOOR TO DOOR. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 6s. | 





THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. Third 
Edition, By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 6s, 





THE FOWLER. Third Edition. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 6s, 





JOHN SPLENDID. Sixth Edition. 





By NEIL MUNRO. 6s. 
ON TRIAL. Second Edition. 
By ZACK, Author of ‘ Life is Life.’ 6g, 





WINDYHAUGH. Fourth Edition. 63. 


MONA MACLEAN. Fourteenth | 
Edition. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 
2s. 6d. 





SARACINESCA. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 3s, 6d. 





SIR SERGEANT. 


By W. L. WATSON, 6s. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


| RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By 


- eon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.I. 

1.L.D. M.D., &c., Hon. Physician to the Prince of 
Wales, Physician in Ordinary tothe Duke of Edinburgh, 
&c. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

“There are some books of whose contents it is well-nigh 
impossible to give an idea within reasonable limits, and 
these memoirs of Sir Joseph Fayrer are among the number. 
satnad So full of interesting matter that no reviewer can be 
expected to do anything but injustice in a notice to which 
there are limits appointed. ”— Morning Post. 

“A bulky volume of reminisognoes in which there is an 
abundance of exciting incid YY. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


_ HURRAH for the LIFE of aSAILOR! 


Fifty Years in the DY Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. With numerous IIlus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
12s. 6d, 

‘*It is indeed a most entertaining record of the expe- 
riences, adventures, and vicissitudes of a seaman’s life, with 
| Brim of hard work, with not a little fighting in the 

rimea and in China, and with many exciting stories of 
| sport in many parts of the world. Sir William Kennedy 


Demy &vo. 








tells a gocd story well—and he has many good ones to tell.” 
Times. 
“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 


NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 

‘*Mrs, Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, 
suggestive—an incentive and an aid to the wider and more 
intelligent reading of one of the greatest writers of the 
closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writing the volume gives a fine clue.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“ Mrs. Meynell has set many things in order, and has put 
some things in a bright light ; she has greatly distinguished 
Ruskin’s failure from his success; and she has written an 
intrinsically fine book, of which the labour and truthful 
speaking adumbrate the labour and truthful speaking of 
the Master.’ yong. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The 


Record of a Roundabout Tour. By MARY STUART 

BOYD. With 170 Sketches by A. S. Boyd. Large 

demy 8vo. 1s, 

| hes My Baronite, reading this fascinating record of a round- 
about tour, feels prompted to steal away...... A charming 

book.”’—Punch. 











THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TALKS with OLD ENGLISH 


CRICKETERS. By “OLD EBOR” (A. W. Pullin). 
With numerous Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The PRISON-HOUSE. A Romance. 


| By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo. és. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Uniform with THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN, by. J. P. FitzPatrick. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 


KRUGERISM. 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in 
South Africa. 
By JOHN SCOBLE, 


Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War ; 
AND 
H. R. ABERCROMBIE, 
Of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 
1 vol. 10s. net. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST. A 
Chronicle of the R.M.C. from its Foundation to he 
Present Day, with a Sketch of the Staff College. 
Major A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, On enishirs 
Light Infantry, Instructor R.M.C. With 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


VILLAGE NOTES. By Pamela 


TENNANT. Illustrated from Phvtographs. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1900, price 2s. 6d. 
Contains Articles of special interest to every one :— 
HOW ENGLAND SHOULD TREAT THE VANQUISHED 
BOERS. By Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., formerly 
Administrator of British Bechuanaland. 
CECIL RHODES'S FUTURE. 
ANTAGONISM OF pera atiee AND RUSSIA. 
Demetrius C. Boulge 
BRITISH AND RUSSTAN DIPLOMACY. By a Diplomat. 
And other Articles 
The Management of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
beg to announce that in the future THE REVIEW will be 
issued regularly on the 15th of each month, at all Book- 
tellers’ and Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

SPECT ATOR.—“ We have read Mrs. Steel’s new novel 
with great interest and admiration. The threatened out- 
break of the plague in a great Indian city furnishes her with 
admirable scope for the display of her intimate and peculiar 
knowledge of bazaar life.” 


NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin Swift. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney in the DA/LY TELEGRAPH.— 
“Very vivid, very pvignant, very fascinating.” 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E.F. 
BENSON, Author of ‘ Dodo.’ 

AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 

JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl 


MENT. By A. J. DAWSON. 
of ELLESMERE. 


By 





STEPHEN CRANE’S NOVELS. 
PICTURES OF WAR. 


‘THE RED BADGE OF oe and ‘THE LITTLE 
REGIMEN 
Mr. GEORGE WynpuHaM, M.P.—“ wT leaves such indelible 
traces as are left by the actual experience of war.’ 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 
ATHENA: UM. — ‘There is tenderness, there is bril- 
liancy, there is real insight into the minds and ways of 
women and of men.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘As true and 
powerful as any of his stories which deal with the rage of 
battle. It holds us breathless to the end.” 


THE THIRD VIOLET. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. —‘* The work of a master in 
the art of fiction.’ 
BOWERY TALES. 


‘MAGGIB’ and ‘GEORGE’S MOTHER.’ 
[Jn the press. 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper covers, 2s. net; postage, 4d. 

*.* The Manager of Exhibition Paris has secured good 

seats for Madame Bernhardt’s performances at considerably 

lower prices than are being charged in Paris. These can 

now be booked; also through Messrs. Keith Prowse’s 
agencies. 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 

21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S SUMMER LIST. 


~~ 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By A BRITISH OFFICER (Military Correspondent of the Westminster Gazette). 
With 16 Ful!-Page Illustrations on Art Paper by R. CATON WOODVILLE, 














Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The author of this book is a sensible and well-informed person, He tells us much that we want to know about all ranks. The questions with which the book 
deals are bound to turn up when this war is at an end.’ 


The LAST of the CLIMBING BOYS. An Autobiography. By GrorGE Exson. With a Preface by the DEAN of HERErorp, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. (June 20, 
*,* In this remarkable and vivid chronicle—vivid by reason of its thorough realism—the author, the last of the climbing boys, has given a most graphic and extraordinary narration 
of the work, the sufferings, and the perils of the old chimney-sweep boy, of whom he is the last survivor. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The AVENGING of RUTHANNA. By Mrs. Coutson Kernanan, Author cf ‘ Trewisnot of Guy’s,’ &e. 
BETTINA. By May Crome in, Author of ‘ Kinsah, a Story of Harem Life,’ &c. TurrD Epition. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Decidedly striking.” MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘* All Miss Crommelin’s heroines are delightful, but Bettina, in our opinion, stands first.’’ 


ADA VERNHAM, ACTRESS. By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of ‘The Beetle,’ ‘Curios,’ &e. Frontispiece by Oscar Wilson. 
* THIRD EDITION. 
SCOTSMAN (FIRST REVIEW).—“ Actresses figure frequently in fiction, but not often are they given so powerful a setting as is vouchsafed Ada Vernham. The story is an able 
one, as engrossing as any Mr. Marsh has written.” 


The SHADOW of ALLAH. By Mortey Roserts, Author of ‘The Colossus,’ ‘A Son of Empire,’ and Max MonreEsoLs, part 
Author with MORLEY ROBERTS of ‘ The Circassian.” SECOND EDITION. 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Morley Roberts’s singular powers of vivid narrative have not for a long time been so well displayed as in ‘The Shadow of Allah.’ Mr. ., Roberts has produced a 
really vivid stu iy of the political and social forces at work in Constantinople. It is one of the best novels on the popular Kastern Question which we have read.’ 


LOGAN’S LOYALTY. A Tale of Military Life. By Saran TyTuer, Author of ‘Miss Nanse,’ &e. SEconp Epirion. 


SPEAKER.—“ To lovers of the best kind of romance ‘ Logan’s Loyalty ’ can be confidently recommended.” 


The HARVESTERS. By J. S. Fiercuer, Author of ‘When Charles the First was King,’ ‘The Builders,’ ‘ Paths of the 
Prudent,’ &c. THIRD EDITION. 
WORLD.—*‘* The characters are so fresh and so clearly drawn that it is im possible not to take an interest in their joys and sorrows. The first scene, which takes place in the harvest 
field, and introduces the girl and her two lovers, is a perfect little idyl in its way. 


The EXPERIMENT of DOCTOR NEVILL. By Emeric Hutme-Beaman, Author of ‘The Faith that Kills, ‘Ozmar the 
Mystic,’ ‘The Prince’s Diamonds,’ &c. SECOND EDITION. 
STANDARD.—‘ The plot is ingenious ; the story is clever, well written, and certainly amusing.” 


The GIRL with FEET of CLAY. By Epcar Turner. With a Frontispiece by Lewis Baumer. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A most diverting and exhilarating companion...... Studded with exquisite absurdities...... Marked by an engaging audacity......Excellent entertainment.” 


The ANGEL of CHANCE. By G. G. Cuarrerron, Author of ‘The Sport of Circumstance,’ &c. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ G. G. Chatterton’ s novels are well written ; their plots are well constructed, and the manner of their telling is fresh and original. Rachel, in ‘The Angel of 
Chance,’ is a charming, breezy heroine.’ 


PAUL the OPTIMIST. By W. P. Doruie. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The story is written with considerable power, the interest is seldom allowe to lapse, and several of the characters are well drawn and attractive.” 


The CROWNING of GLORIA. By Ricuarp Rearpon. SEconp Epirion. 


“One of the best selling novels.” —Vide June Bookman, 


HIS "PRENTICE HAND. By Sypney Puetrs, Author of ‘The Lady Volunteers’ (Vaudeville — 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ The theme is admirably worked out, with plenty of by- play. We thoroughly enjoyed the story.” 


MERCILESS LOVE. By the Author of ‘ For a God Dishonoured. . [This day. 
NATIVE BORN. A Novel of Australian Life. By Wiiuiam S. Waker (“(Coo-£EE”), Author of ‘When the Mopoke 


Calls,’ ‘ From the Land of the Wombat,’ &c. [June 25. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM. By Ferrous Hume, Author of ‘ The Bishop’s Secret,’ &e. [ June 25. 
The BISHOP’S SECRET. By Feraus Hume, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ ‘ The Silent House in Pimlico,’ &e. 
JUGGLING FORTUNE, By T. W. Sprricur, Author of ‘The Crime in the Wood,’ &c. 
A FIGHTER in KHAKI, A Thrilling Romance of the Present Boer War. By Ratprn Ropp. 
ON PAROLE. By Mina Doyte (Mrs. CuarLes W. Young). [June 29. 








[Ready Monday, June 18, 








*,* A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS POST FREE. 





London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Kditor””—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 16, 1900. 
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